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“Earth Gets Its Price for What 
Earth Gives” 


“Willit pay?” A practical question and a recogni- 
tion of the law that a price must be paid for everything; 
not only in material recompense but in the giving of 
time, strength, and devotion, in the yielding up of prej- 
udices, or, perhaps, the surrender of dearest hopes. 
We ask of the salesman, ** What is the price?”’ and 
at once consider whether we can afford to pay it. 
Why do we so frequently forget this question outside 
the barter in material things. The man of finance, 
the author, artist, musician, scientist pay the price of 
a life-time of devotion and self-sacrifice for success. 
Whether the price paid is not often too large does not 
change the inevitableness of the law. What must I 
pay for the thing in life I most desire?’ Is my ambi- 
tion worth the price? Am I willing to meet the de- 
mand earth will make for what earth gives? are ques- 
tions to be faced squarely and dispassionately in the 
undertaking of every life plan. 

The teacher—can she escape this inexorable law? 
Least of all high plane workers. To strive only for 
the success of reputation and large salary is to offer a 
price so mixed with alloy that the return must be 
correspondingly below the highest standard. That 
teacher who enters upon her work determined to 
“take things easy,” and gauge her endeavor by her 
salary, says, practically, ‘‘I am not willing to pay the 
price for the high rank I would like to attain.” Will 
she remember this confession to self as the years go 
on and she gets only in proportion as she has given? 
Has she any right to look longingly at the best posi- 
tions and the higher salaries which have come to others 
as the result of ability, devotion, and self-forgetful- 
ness? Has she any just cause for the bitter com- 
plaint that it is all “luck’’ and “ pull”? A mess of 
pottage may bring discontent, but it should be borne 
silently. No teacher can give a fraction of herself and 
get a whole reward. ‘Earth gets its price.” Does a 
case occur to us when the working of this law is not 
so evident? A teacher of small mental calibre with 
little power to grasp, without imagination or original- 
ity, and woefully lacking the teaching gift, finds her- 
self at the edge of failure.- The only wise thing to do 
is to leave the school-room, for the children’s sake as 
well as her own. But she stays on, adding one more 
to the deplorably large number of misfits in the ranks. 
She tries hard to do her whole duty, never sparing 
herself, and is ready to pay any price in her power for 
success. The best that can be predicted for her, if she 
clings to her place, is the alive burial of a hopeless 
mediocrity. But is not her willingness and striving 
with all her might an exception to the law? Not at all. 
The price is too small. She has not enough in her pos- 
session to obtain the desired result. She has earned the 
respect of her co-workers as a woman, and her principal 
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gladly admits her untiring efforts. These she has paid 
for. She has no more to pay. Why become embittered? 
If she has ever stood before a work of art, with only a 
part of its price, did she expect to purchase it? Would 
she consider the salesman unjust when the customer 
with the full price carried it away? If such a teacher 
could only see herself and courageously say, “I 
haven't the ability to teach; I haven’t the education; 
I haven’t the teaching gift; I haven’t the personal 
charm; I am not doing justice to these children; and 
because I am not equipped for my place, I will leave 
the school-room and take up other work I can do,’ 
she would reach a righteous conclusion ; — righteous, 
because souls are concerned in teaching. 

If we could but estimate ourselves truly! A literary 
aspirant who has occasionally seen herself in print, 
threw down a book by Kate Douglass Wiggin, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ Everything she writes is published and 
raved over, just because she is Kate Douglass Wiggin! 
Others who haven't their ‘name up’ are not recog- 
nized.” Couldn’t she understand that when she gave 
to the.world the genius of this gifted woman the 
recognition would come? Earth has its price in liter- 
ature as in everything else. _ : 





Physical Training in and out 


of School 


Dr. Wo. T. HArRRIs, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D, C. 


(The following analysis of the purpose and effect of physical training 
in the public schools by Doctor Harris appeared in School and H me 
Education, and is used in these columns by permission of that maga- 
zine. — THE EDITOR.) 


HE object of physical training is to put the will into 
the muscle. It is to give one such control over all 
his muscles that each act performed by the body is 
performed by the use of all the muscles which nature 

has provided for the purpose. The farmer or the black- 
smith develops a few muscles and neglects others. The 
gymnasium is supposed to cultivate many muscles which re- 
main rudimentary in the ordinary man; and here, I think, 
is an item of compensation which makes up for a great many 
of the deleterious results coming to the imprudent gymnast 
who is careless about the hygienic precautions in relation to 
eating and sleeping. The gyimnast—and I mean by the 
gymnast one who has taken sufficiently violent exercise to 
develop to a considerable degree the muscles of. the chest, 
back, arms and the other limbs—the gymnast, I say, has ac- 
quired the power of putting his will into his muscles by a 
slight effort. The gymnast performs all slight bodily actions, 
such as rising from a chair, sitting down, walking, climbing 
stairs, swinging his arms, turning his head, everything, in 
short, that he does with his body, by using many more 
muscles than the untrained man uses. Hence it happens 
that one who has taken gymnastic exercise retains till old 
age the power of getting a maximum of exercise out of a 
minimum of bodily movement. Walking a few fods and 
running up and down stairs two or three times a day gives 
him as much exercise as the average farmer gets from two 
hours of farm work. . 

It is most important to note that this gymnastic and 
calisthenic training, so called, are violent demands upon the 
will power and a rapid drain of the nervous energy. Hence 
physical exercise directly after a hard lesson is not a proper 
sequence. The will power which has been drained by the 
mental work is reduced to complete exhaustion by the vio- 
lent physical exercise. 

“Every pound of energy expended on work, either of 
mind ‘or of body,” says Doctor Sargent, “‘must be made 
good by food, rest, or sleep.” Severe mental work cannot 
be compensated by severe physical work. It is the will 
which requires rest, and the will is rested not by a new ten- 
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sion of its exercise, but by a state of collapse, such as comes 
when caprice and arbitrariness and the yielding to one’s 
humor succeeds the tension of work. Plato’s description of 
the Greek athletes, stupid and lazy fellows, who did nothing 
but eat and sleep, describes the condition of rest after severe 
physical exercise and still more the true condition of rest 
of the intellectual athlete after severe mental exercise. It 
may be said of these Greek athletes, that they understood 
exactly what it is necessary to do after severe physical exer- 
cise, namely, to eat and sleep. 

Somewhat in contrast to this new view, as stated by Doc- 
tor Sargent, is the old view which has made the discovery of 
many of the good things connected with physical training 
without realizing clearly the conditions necessary for their 
realization. As the best example of this I quote an enumera- 
tion of them from Dr. Ray Lankaster, to show how simple 
the whole matter looks when the precautions are omitted. 
Nearly all things seem simple when taken out of their rela- 
tion to their environment. He says: : 

‘“‘The employment of the muscles in exercise not only 
benefits their especial structure, but acts on the whole 
system. When the muscles are put in action, the capillary 
blood vessels with which they are supplied become more 
rapidly charged with blood, and active changes take place, 
not only in the muscles, but in all the surrounding tissues. 
The heart is required to supply more blood, and, accord- 
ingly beats more rapidly in order to meet the demand. A 
larger quantity of blood is sent through the lungs, and larger 
supplies of oxygen are taken in and carried to the various 
tissues. The oxygen, by combining with the carbon of the 
blood and the tissues, engenders a larger quantity of heat, 
which produces an action on the skin, in order that the 
superfluous warmth may be disposed of. The skin is thus 
exercised, as it weré, and the sudoriparous and sebaceous 
glands are set at work. The lungs and skin are brought 
into operation, and the lungs throw off large quantities of 
water, containing in solution matters which, if retained, 
would produce disease in the body. Wherever the blood is 
sent, changes of a healthful character occur. The brain and 
the rest of the nervous system are invigorated, the stomach 
has its power of digestion improved, and the liver, pancreas, 
and other organs perform their functions with more vigor. 
By want of exercise, the constituents of the food which pass 
into the blood are not oxidized, and products which pro- 
duce disease are engendered. The introduction of fresh 
supplies of oxygen induced by exercise oxidizes these prod- 
ucts and renders them harmless. All other things being the 
same, it may be laid down as a rule that those who take the 
most exercise in the open air will live longest.” 

But the student who reads of these direct effects without, 
at the same time, carefully learning the indirect effects of 
physical training on digestion and sleep and mental work or 
worry, will almost inevitably neutralize all the good that 
comes from physical exercise. 


The Old-fashioned Recess 

The teacher who, full of faith in calisthenic exercise, 
thinks to do away with the old-fashioned recess and to gain 
a positive benefit by physical training, may fall into some 
errors. Let us consider for a moment the conditions of the 
problem. Within the school the pupil is supposed to be 
under a severe strain of discipline and attention to study. 
Regularity, punctuality, silence, conformity to rules as to 
sitting or standing, strict self-control on the part of the 
pupil, and a forced attention to his lesson or to the recita- 
tion of his fellow-pupils, or to the explanations of his teacher 
—all this produces a great tension of physical and mental 
powers. If it were continued too long, congestion would be 
produced, affecting the heart or brain or digestive functions 
or some local nerve center. Past experience, noting this 
fact,.has endeavored to avoid the danger by establishing 
recess. The pupils are all dismissed from the school build- 
ing and removed from the school restraints for an interval of 
a few minutes. The pupil leaves the close air of the school- 
room and rushes out into the pure air, suddenly relieved 
from the cramp of muscles in sitting in a particular position 
on a hard seat, and relieved, likewise, from the cramp of 
nervous energy that has been diverted from natural functions 
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of digestion, circulation, and secretion, and concentrated on 
the conscious processes of attention and obedience to the 
external commands of the teacher or to his own self-imposed 
industry. 

The chief use of the recess is its complete suspension of 
the strain on the will-power, and the surrender to caprice 
for a brief interval. Any form of calisthenics or gymnastic 
exercise is, therefore, a diversion of the recess from its 
normal function. It is the substitution of one kind of ten- 
sion of the will for another. The tension of the will requisite 
to perform properly the requirements of school discipline 
and instruction is such as to withdraw the nervous energy 
from those great centers of secretion and and circulation — 
stomach, heart, kidneys, liver, lungs. Congestion, as before 
said, is easily initiated, and if continued, will produce 
functional derangements connected with the organs of 
digestion and circulation. The seeds of indigestion, renal 
weakness, liver complaint, constipation, even of fearful 
scourges like Bright’s disease, may be sown in the system in 
early years by injudicious confinement in the school-room. 

The great physical need of the pupil is relaxation; the 
pupil needs to stretch his cramped muscles and send the 
blood in torrents through his limbs, which become torpid 
with unuse. The pupil is in want of fresh air and of the 
deep inflation of the lungs that exercise in the open air 
gives. He ought to use his voice, too. It is proposed to 
substitute calisthenics for the purpose of supplying all these 
wants ; throw open the windows and let in fresh air; have a 
system of well-devised movements which will give the needed 
circulation of the blood. 

Calisthenic exercise serves a good place in the school- 
room, but its most important function is not a physiological 
one. It is true that the blood is caused to circulate ‘more 
vigorously through the limbs and those parts of the body 
that have become partly torpid with sitting or standing still. 
But the chief demand upon the pupil in calisthenics is a re- 
quirement of him to strain his attention and exercise his will. 
It is a will-training to a greater extent than a physiological 
training. The great distinction between work and play is 
this one: In play, the mind is spontaneous, governed en- 
tirely by its own inclination; in work, the will-power is 
exercised to conform its individuality to some externally pre- 
scribed course of action. Calisthenic exercise is severe 
work, and not by any means a relaxation. But the child 
needs relaxation, and not merely a change of work, although 
the change is of some benefit. Exercise of the limbs, in 
accordance with a prescribed formula, is not the thing that 
nature requites. 

The child has been exercising his will in the four direc- 
tions of self-control: To be regular, punctual, silent, and 
industrious, now giving his attention to the mastery of some 
subject by himself, and anon, following with alertness and 
critical acumen the recitation of some fellow-pupil, or some 
explanation or direction by the teacher. Calisthenics does 
not afford relief to the will-power. We have seen that all 
exercise of the will in the act of fixed and unremitting 
‘attention has a powerful influence over the digestive, circula- 
tory, and secretory functions of the body. This influence, if 
not intermitted, will cause derangements of these functions. 
A run in the open air, a saunter at will, or a vigorous game 
with one’s fellows, free from restraint of authority — any 
exercise, in short, of the spontaneous choice of the pupil, 
will give this desirable relief to the heart, the stomach, the 
glands, and the ganglia. 

Our medical advisers who supervise gymnastic exercises 
are in process of correcting the evils and extending the 
benefits of physical education. Their best service is to be 
along the line of enlightening the student who is on the 
verge or beyond the verge of nervous prostration how to 
build anew his nerves. For they will teach him the func- 
tions of sleep and amusement; of rest before and after 
meals ; of the danger of following a mental strain of the will 
by another strain of the will directed to the muscles ; of the 
danger of exercise late at night; of the danger of tobacco 
and alcoholic liquors. We shall have science instead of 
quackery. 

I must not be understood as wishing by an enumeration 
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of evils to abate, in the slightest degree, the proper enthusi- 
asm for physical exercise as a good thing. The direct 
effects are good. Certain of the indirect effects are bad. 
This does not discredit the good, but it cautions us to dis- 
cover the limits, the boundaries, within which exercise 1s 
safe. It causes us to realize the importance of measure in 
all that relates to life or to the vital forces. Measure or 
temperance, ia the sense of reasonable self-restraint, was the 
chief idea that the Greeks discovered as the guide for their 
education ; and the Greek education was the only education 
which has ever existed that made physical culture an end 
instead of a means. 





Individual Instruction in Schools of 


Batavia, N. Y. 


Luciz HAMILTON, Batavia 


(This article was written by my request. I have become greatly in- 
terested in the system of individual instruction as carried on in Batavia 
schools. I desired that every reader of PRIMARY EDUCATION should 
know of it in its school-room practice. I asked Miss Hamilton, who has 
been engaged in the work from the beginning, to write of it from the 
teacher’s standpoint for other teachers. She kindly consented and has 
given us a most interesting explanation of the theory and practice of this 
ideal method of reachihg the individual child. We must all wish we 
lived in Batavia and under the administration of Superintendent Kennedy. 
—THE Eprior.) 


nation, God brings into view fit men. 
While our colleges and universities are manned by 
those splendidly endowed for their work, our intermedi- 
ate schools can boast of instructors who are inspired in their 
work, and therefore capably inspire others to the highest and 
best endeavor. This is emphatically true of Superintendent 
Kennedy of the Batavia schools, who for years has aimed at 
and accomplished what his excellent sense and judgment 
approved, and through the keynote—“Individual Instruction 
is the New Ideal ”—which he has sounded, we have learned 
that the most successful teaching is not done in c/asses but 
with individuals. 

As a teacher of some experience in the grades of our 
schools, under the old nerve-racking, encrgy-killing method, 
and being the first teacher to take up the work under the 
new system, I speak in the interests of over-worked teachers 
and hundreds of children who are not receiving adequate 
training. 

It is the purpose of this article to set forth the principles 
of an educational reform, the introduction of which will 
rank historically as one of the greatest reforms of the age. 
The system was devised and applied from necessity, and has 
as its foundation, fac/s. Our success in the work proves 
that we have solved the problem of removing the greatest 
difficulty in the practical working of the graded school. 

Under the old system we mechanized the work of instruc- 
tion and training, made all pupils of a class do the same 
work, in the same way and frequently at the same time. 
This was the tendency of teachers who were young and in- 
experienced, and sometimes the tendency of teachers not 
young and inexperienced. Under the old system we scat- 
tered abundant seed but reaped a meagre harvest. We were 
careful of the “fe, but careless of the single Hfe. No two 
pupils are alike. It is in individual work that the knowledge 
about each pupil can be utilized. The teaching can be 
adapted to special needs :. patience with one, firmness with 
another, trained attention here, cultivation of memory there, 
stimulation of confidence with some and a proper guidance 
to all. We think less of our schools and more about the 
boy or girl, knowing that the mass will take care of itself if 
the individual is properly cared for. We all know that in 
many of our schools to-day, the sndividua/ is lost in the 
mass. 

The relief in our system is to be found in organized indi- 
vidual instruction as a supplement and corrective to‘class 
instruction. Under this plan we assume that every normal 
child can be brought forward, even above the average, and 
educated. Worry, discouragement, and pressure of pupils 
and teachers can be removed. We can get a proper recog- 
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nition of the importance of personality through this work. 
The child becomes of interest and has a new value. 
longer find the dull pupil, the stupid, the laggard, for when 
found, he was reached, and in many cases we see him the 
leader of his class. The plan of instruction is applied under 
two forms or conditions. In our crowded rooms two 
teachers are employed, one of those teachers conducts reci- 
tations, the other gives individual instruction exclusively. 
The individual instructor has nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion or recitation of lessons. She belongs to the rooms, is a 
part of it, and the children are hers, She is anchored toa given 
room and both kinds of work are going on throughout the 
day with no confusion in the room. We have to-day eighty 
pupils in the room, with two grades, second and third. The 
class instructor takes one grade for class work while the 
other grade are having study, and the individual instructor 
is always to be found at her table with one pupil who is re- 
ceiving her most careful attention. 

The two teachers are codrdinate, conferring in regard to 
conditions and needs of individuals. In rooms in which 
there are not more pupils than one teacher can instruct, the 
teacher gives both forms of instruction, devoting one half of 
the time to each, the periods of individual and class work 
alternating. The special work of the individual instructor is 
to find the weak spots and make them the strong spots. 
Slow-timed, so-called dull pupils show aptitude when dis- 
couragement is removed, and they glory in their independ- 
ence in thought and work. The individual teacher comes 
to realize that the largest part of her work is to duz/d, not 
repress. Under her charge are to be found all pupils who 
for any reason are unable to reach the aver2ge scholarship, 
or who, because of neglect, are not credited with quantities 
requisite for a successful student. 

The question sometimes arises, “ How does this system 
affect written examinations and written work?’’ By way of 
answer let me say that those piles of poorly constructed, 


badly spelled papers that make the lives of the teachers a— 


burden and eat up all their time out of school hours when 
they are supposed to be having a good time, are no longer 
to be found in our schools. Perhaps an objection among 
School Boards will be, “ We can not afford it.” We did not 
have to wish for other overflowing rooms that we might ex- 
tend the system, for nine times rooms have overflowed on 
us, and nine times they have been relieved. By not divid- 
ing that first room we saved two hundred dollars or fifty per 
cent of the cost of heating, janitoring, and rent of rooms, 
besides getting all the benefits of an improved system. 

The testimony of every teacher is given in favor of the 
present system and a return to the former plan would be 
met with a protest from us all. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained by the use of this 
method in schools in other places and we are daily receiving 
commendations and endorsements {rom those who are fore- 
most in educational work, and the future fruits of this work 
‘will reflect credit on the Batavia schools as the source of a 
far-reaching reform. 


(I have made the following excerpt from the report of 
Superintendent Whitney of Ogdensburg, N. Y., to the Board 
of Education in that city after his visit to Batavia schools 
and personal investigation of the system.—TueE EpiTor.) 


“The plan of instruction assumes two forms, or rather is applied under 
two different conditions. In over-crowded rooms an additivnal teacher 
is employed to do silent work — individual instruction — devoting her 
entire time to this form of work; while the teacher in charge devotes her 
entire time to class instruction. We found not the slightest confusion or 
interruption of the two teachers in the same room. This plan is ideal 
and unquestionably produces, on the whole, a slightly higher degree « f 
efficiency. It saves the division of pupils and providing an additional 
room; and a large number of pupils can be easily and satisfactorily 
bandied, There are six rooms thus supplied. 

This plan does in no way increase the teaching force or expense, It 
works admirably and gives excellent satisfaction. It secures vastly su- 
perior results in every phase and condition of school work to the old plan 
of exclusive class instruction 

Not the slightest embarrassment or friction attends this plan. Ample 
time is found for accomplishing all the work. Pupils, by means of indi- 
vidual instruction, rapidly acquire greater ability in class instruction. 
The teacher, also, by tne method pursued, acquires greater power in class 
instruction and accomplishes more in the lessened number of recitation 
periods than could be obtained under the plan of exclusive class intsruction. 
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The special business of the individual teacher is to find the weak 
in each individual pupil and make them the strong spots. It is marvelous 
what aptitude a slow, or so-called dull pupil, manifests when discourage. 
ment is removed and when once aroused to the consciousness of his or 
her ability; and such pupils almost invariably assume a position among 
the strongest and most reliable pupils in the class.” 








“Bravo! Bluff March” 


The pussy willow and the hazel know, 
The bluebird and the robin, what rings true; 
I trust to such and let the whiners go. 
Bravo! Bluff March; | swing my hat to you! 
—John Vance Cheney | 





March 
Beneath the sheltering walls the thin snow clings 


The inky pools surrender tardily 

At noon, to patient herds, a frosty drink 

From jagged rims of ice; a subtle red 

Of life is kindling every twig and ~talk 

Of lovely me»dow growths; the willows wrap 

Their stems in fu ry white; the pines grow gray 

A little in the biting wind: mid-day 

Brings tinv burrowed creatures, peeping out 

Alert for sun. 

Ah! March! we know thon art 

Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 

And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson 





Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 
Cities VII 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRUDENCE LEwis, Indianapolis 


T= object of this article is to show how arithmetic is 
now being taught in ‘our schools, though perhaps 
we are at present using the best method of any 

which we know, we are still looking about for helps, 
with the hope of bettering our teaching. However, as all 
thoughtful teachers know, there are many good methods, 
but skill counts for as much as method. The relation of 
sunshine and harvest is not more essential than the relation 
between skill and success. 


First Grade 


Our first year children come to school but half of each 
day, and in the “ Beginning, First year” only learn to count 
incidentally ; no arithmetic lessons are given, but some 
number is taught with industrial work. In the “Advanced 
First year,’’ arithmetic plays a small part. From a copy upon 
the board, pupils’lay the numbers in order upon the desks, 
using pegs, buttons, tablets, and similar objects. “Beginning 
with one, they lay the groups in order, one, two, three, four, 
etc., through fen. The pupils spell the names of the groups 
with the letter cards, as in-a similar lesson in reading, in 
which a colored tablet is placed upon the desk and the name 
of the color printed opposite. This is followed with the use 
of printed figures instead of letter cards. The pupils are 
taught to write figures during the last eight or nine weeks of 
the term. This is done carefully and slowly, and perhaps at 
the writing time only. 
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Second Grade 
First Term 

Much of the work of this year is objective. 

Comparison is one of the first things taught. We are 
indebted to Mr. Speer for this idea. Children are asked to 
name objects larger than other objects ; objects smaller than 
other objects; objects equal to other objects. Compare 
both ways, as: this chair is larger than that chair ; that chair 
is smaller than this chair. The meaning of 4 is taught by 
cutting an apple, a sheet of paper, etc. The children fre- 
quently stand about a long kindergarten tabie. Upon this 
table are placed many one-inch cubes and also solids con- 
taining respectively 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 cubic inches. 
The teacher may hold up any one of these and ask a child 
to find a block equal to half of this one. The teacher asks, 
“That block is equal to what part of thisone? This one 
is equal to how many times that one?” This work con- 
tinues until children can compare 1 and 2, 2 and 4, 3 and 6, 





‘4 and 8, 5 and 10, 6 and 12, not calling them by any 


numbers, but simply handling blocks. This may be followed 
by the use of tablets containing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 
square inches respectively. The children will find cards 
equal to half of other cards; cards equal to two times other 
cards. The same kind of lesson may continue with the use 
of lines drawn upon the board by the teacher. One-third, 
}, } are taught in the same way, before children learn the 
number of cubic inches in any block, the number of square 
inches in any card, or the number of inches in any line. 

Following this, the children are taught to recognize a 
cubic inch and to call it by its name; then, by building, to 
find the number of cubic inches in each block previously 
used, and after that, each block is called by its name, as: 
“a two,” “a three,” “a four,” according to the number 
of cubic inches in it. The child then, taking two blocks in 
his hands, compares, as: five is one-half of ten; ten is two 
times five, etc. 

Four is built with twos, six with threes, then with twos ; 
eight with fours, then with twos; nine with threes ; ten with 
fives, then with twos; twelve with sixes, then’with fours, 
then with threes, then with twos. 

A practical application is made to liquid measure. By 
measuring water children find how many pints are in a 
quart,.and compare, as: a pint is one-half of a quart, a 
quart is two times a pint. The quart and gallon are treated 
in the same way. 


Concrete Problems 


Many concrete problems are given in connection with 
this work on comparison. If the class has studied the-num- 
ber twelve, this number has been built with fours and with 
threes. Problems like the following may be given, the chil- 
dren illustrating them with the blocks. 

Arthur paid twelve cents for his drawing-books ; this is 
three times as much as his pencil cost; what was the cost 
of his pencil? 

Three children are absent from the class ; this is } of the 
class; how many children belong to the class? 

Concrete problems are given daily in recitation and at 
study time,— answers are written in sentences at study time 
— but children are not conscious of their processes and no 
figure forms for concrete problems are required. 


Multiplication 


The tables are taught by the use of square inches, each 
child having an envelope of square inches at his desk. The 
lesson is given somewhat as follows : 

Teacher “ Each child may place two square ict side 
by side at the top of his desk. Place two more square 
inches side by side below these. How many times have 
you placed two square inches?” 

Child “TJ have placed two square inches two times.” 

Tr. (writing upon the board). “Two times two are 
how many?” 

Ch. Two times two are four.” 

Tr. “Place another two below these. How maby times 
have you two?” 

Ch. ‘1 have two three times.” 
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Tr. “How many are three times two? " 

This is continued through six times two. At first the 
words “imes and are are used, later the signs take their 
places. 

Addition and Subtraction 


Standing about the table there may be a class of children. 

Tr. You may each take eight cubes. We will separate 
them into twounequal parts. Take one away ; that is one 
‘part. How many make the other part?” 

Ch, “Seven make the other part.” 

Tr. “Seven and one are how many?” 

Ch. (pointing to blocks as he names them). “ Seven and 
one are eight.” 

Tr. “One and seven are how many?” 

Ch. “One and seven are eight.” 

ZTr. “ Eight less one? 

Ch. “Eight less one is seven.”’ 

Tr. “ Eight less seven.” 

Ch. “ Eight less seven is one.” 

Tr. You may move one more block away. How many 
are left?” 

Ch. ‘There are six left.” 

The children soon learn to point to blocks and add and 
subtract without questions from the teacher, as: 5 and 3 
are 8, 3 and 5 are 8,8 less 3 is 5,% less 5 is 3. Each child 
should keep,his group of blocks compact that he may know 
that 5 is one part.of 8 and 3 is another part, that the two 
parts belong together. After the table has been taught 
objectively, it is again given by the children and put upon 
the board in the following manner : 

Tr. (writing the number 1). “Whatshall I put with 1 to 
make 8?” 

Ch. “Put 7 with 1.” 

Tr. (writing 2). “With 2?” etc., until the table stands 
as follows : 


I 2 3 4 
7 6 5 4 
8 8 8 8 


Zr. ‘1 will give one number and you may give the other 
that when put with it will make 8.” This table is dried 
upon until ‘children can give quite rapidly the missing 
number. 

Several games are played in this connection. 


Game I 


The children form a circle about the teacher, who stands 
in the center. As the teacher looks at each child in succes- 
sion in the circle and gives a number, the child is to supply 
the number which, put with this one, will make 8. When 
the child misses, or is too slow, he steps into the ring and 
stands beside the teacher. Then his object is to get back 
to his place again, and the only way to do that is to answer 
quicker than the child does whose turn it is. 


Game II 





If the number being taught is 9, a circle like the above, 
is placed upon the board, and the teacher says, ‘“‘ Now we 
will take turns riding this wheel and see who will not fall 
off.” (Supplying the wrong number is “falling off.”) The 
teacher points to the numbers in order, and to encourage a 
fair degree on rapidity says: “ Let us see who will win this 
race.” 

After the numbers through twelve have been taught, an 
oral drill is given in addition and subtraction on all numbers 
learned. Such a lesson as the following is placed upon the 
board and children are asked to give answers only : 
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Zr. “Let us write just above this one the figure which ie 
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Subtract the lower number : 
oe tee Bs ae eB as. DD 
OF. BoB ah BS A Of 
When the number 12 is reached the foot is taught. The 
number of inches in a fuvot, in } of a foot, } of a foot, } of a 
foot, 4 of a foot. The dozen is taught. The number of 
things in a dozen, in } of a dozen, 4 of a dozen, } of a 
dozen. The months in a year are taught in the same way. 
Many concrete problems are given. 


Second Grade 
First term 


In this grade the children are taught as in the previous 
grade, this time the numbers ranging from 12 through 24. 
In addition to this some new figure forms are learned, as : 


4 of 12 apples = 4 apples. 3 | 12 apples 
~~ 4 apples 
5 Of 9 oranges = 3 oranges. 3 | 9 oranges 
" 3 oranges 


Such forms are put upon the board without answers and 
children copy them upon paper and write answers. 
_. Addition and subtraction through 16 must be mastered in 
this grade. These combinations are the foundation for 
much that follows. Lessons in measuring and comparing, 
and the application of this knowledge to practical problems 
form a large part of work. 


Third Grade 
First Term 


The first work of ‘his grade is a thorough review of com- 
binations through sixteen, and a drill upon addition and 
subtraction through eighteen. Then addition of single col- 
umns, using these combinations learned, is given. During 
the last ten weeks of the term two-column problems are 
taught. 

Printed cards for oral drill | are put into the hands of each 
child. 


Oral Drill 
9.9.8: 6 9-§ 4.9 8 79,8 @9 8: 
ikea TET, es es Sie ee Be SS Sek Bae 
Supply the omitted number : 


n 
Pitty Sea RS Ae Ee 


10 17 15 oo Se a Oe AF. - 2g 
Subtract the lower number : 
oD , 4688) 24.0. 30 +3 796: 27. 6 
FF 8 a GEG 
ie Cee ee See Ee ae gael ae ee 
o> I te oe eee e+: 2 
OF Sh OF ee EAD A 
SE Fe ALG Bie. Se SE 
sq 47). 06.38, WB: 96... AO 32 
ee See ee Se 4 28. 39 
gt 3S 9 t 86 35 32 43 


The Elementary Arithmetie of “Cook and Cropsey’s 
Normal Course in Number” is used as a text-book. 

One of the first things taught in this grade is notation. 
Wooden tooth picks make good counters. The children 
tie up many of them in bundles of tens. A child is asked 
to put upon the chalk trough one of his tens and then to 
place at the right of it one of his ones. 

Zr. “ How many tens are here?” 

Ch. “One ten.” 

Tr. “Let us write above the ten the figure that shows 
how many tens there are. How many ones are here at the 
right of this ten? ”’ 

Ch. “One ene.” 


shows how many ones there are at the right of this ten 
How many counters are here altogether?” 

Ch. . “ There are eleven altogether.” 

Tr, “Mary, you may put another one with this one, 


_ Now write above it the figure which shows the number of 


single ones which are now at the right of this ten. 
many tens are still here at the left of this two ones?” 

Ch. “One ten is there.” 

Tr. “Helen, you may write at the left of this two ones 
the figure which shows how many tens we have.” 

The lesson is carried on in this way until the number 
thirty is reached. Later notation is taught through one 
hundred. This work is found to be too limited and here- 
after will begin in the Second grade. In connection with 
notation the children are taught to spell the names of the 
numbers, and to write the Roman leters. 

Simple concrete problems in addition, subtraction and 
division are given, the children playing some of the prob- 
lems and making pictures for them, afterwards connecting — 
the figure form with the picture. I will give a few examples. 

One form of division, — partition, is taught as 
follows : 

Tr. “Twelve apples are divided equally among three 
girls, how many apples will each girl receive? Margaret 
may get twelve apples out of the basket and call up three 
girls. Give one apple to the first girl, give one to the 
second girl, one to the third girl, give one more to the first 
girl, one to the second, and so or, until you have given away 
all of the apples.” This is dictated slowly while Margaret 
plays out the problem. 

The problem is then pictured as below: 


GJIGOSO GOGOL 
First girl OCOGC 
Second girl KOO 
Third girl ME CC 


The apples being crossed off one at a time as they are 
given away. 

Then comes the figure form. 

Zr. “What part of all the apples will each girl get?” 

Ch. ‘Each girl will get one-third of all the apples.” 

Zr. You may show that in figures below the picture.” 

It will be remembered that the children have had this 
figure form in the second grade but have not connected it 
with any concrete problem. 

Below the figures the question is answered in a sentence. 

The second form of division is taught after much practice 
in partition. 

This form may be given in the following way : 

Tr. “\have 18 cents to spend for oranges at 2 cents 
each; how many oranges can I buy? You may make a 
picture showing the number of cents I have. Draw a 
curved line under the number of cents it will take to buy 
one orange. Draw an orange below these two cents you 
have connected by the curved line. Keep on drawing in 
this way till you have shown me how many oranges I can 
buy.” 

The picture as it now stands is the following : 


BOOB HHO® 


©Oeegcogegee 


Tr.. “Look at the picture and tell me how many times 
2 cents are in 18 cents.” 
Ch. ‘Two cents are in 18 cents 9 times.” 
Zr. “TI will show you the figure form for this.” 
Teacher writes : 
2 cents | 18 cents 


g times. 
The children read it and learn that it tells the same thing 
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that the picture tells. The question in the problem is then 
answered in a sentence below the figure form. 

Much practice is given in writing these figure forms from 
dictation and connecting them with the pictures. Many 
concrete problems are given in this form of division before 
trying to contrast this form with partition. -Confusion will 
arise if the two forms of. division are taught near together ; 
hence it is thought best to give the second form two or three 
months after presenting partition. The child finds no diffi- 
culty in answering the questions asked in the problems, but 
when it comes to expressing the process in arithmetical 
language to represent each, the fog begins to form. 

After sufficient practice in these kinds of problems, when 
the picture is no longer necessary as a help, it is dropped. 
As to the playing of a problem, that must be left to the 
judgment of the teacher, also, as it is supposed to be used 
only when the problem is sufficiently difficult to justify its 
use. 

Multiplication comes next. The following is an example 
lesson, the problem being taken from the book. 

How much must Harry pay for 3 rubber balls if each 
costs 7 cents? 

Tr. “ How many balls did Harry buy?” 

Ch. “ Harry bought 3 balls?” 

Tr. “Oliver may make a picture of one ball. Below 
this make a picture of the cents\this ball cost. Roy may 
make a picture of another ball and the money it cost.”’ 
Ralph may make a picture of the third ball and the money 
it cost.” 

The picture then stands as below : 


O O O 


Tr. “What did each ball cost?” 

Ch. “Each ball cost 7 cents.” 

Tr. “How many balls did Harry buy?” 

Ch. “ Harry bought 3 balls.” 

Tr. “Then how many times did he spend 7 cents?” 
Ch. “He spent 7 cents 3 times.” 

Tr. ‘Esther may write the figures for this.”’ 

Esther writes 3: 7 cents = 21 cents. 


Later the form 7 cents 
3 times 


21 cents 
is taught. 

The sentence answering the question of the problem is 
always written below the figure form. Children can find 
answers readily, but the object of this work is to give the 
arithmetical form that must be used soon with larger 
numbers. 

_ The work of this grade extends through the number thirty 
so far as common processes in multiplication and division 
are concerned. . 

Some fraction work is given objectively. This is taught 
by means of circles divided into equal parts. Squares of 
paper are also folded into equal parts for the teaching of 
fractions. 

A thorough drill upon the first forty-five combinations in 
additioneand subtraction should be given befote leaving this 
grade. ‘This drill is of great value and it is no easy task for 
children to become accurate and quick in this work. 


Third Grade 
Last Term 


Now the children learn to add by endings. 

First, practice is given in repeating tables of endings. 

Zr. Begin with one and say, in order, all the numbers 
ending in one.” It is not necessary to give numbers higher 
than gr. 

Tr. “Now give the numbers ending i in 2.’ 

After all these tables have been given ten numbers 
ending in-9 a new kind of table is begun. 

Tr. “ Now we will write the ‘numbers ending in naught 
and add 1 to each of these numbers. With what figure 
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does each sum end? Add 1 to all the numbers that end in 


1; iN25; 33 43 5; 6; 7; 8 
Add beginning at the left : 
1, 8, 1, 1, 8, 1, 1, 8 1, 1, 8, 1, 8, 1, 1, 8 
9; 6, 3: I, I, I, 8, I, 8, I, I, 8, I, I, I, 8 
Add 9 to numbers ending in 1. 


9, I, I, 95 9, I, 15 Oy Qo 1, 1, 9, 15 95 g I 
8, 7> 55 9 IT; 8, T, I, 9, I, 1, 9, 5 9, 9, I 
Add beginning at the bottom : 


9 9 19 99 
i i 9! 99 
9 9 II II 
I I 18 It 
I I 89 19 
8 8 10 89 
I I 9g! 11 
9 9 19 15 
I I 94 47 
I 9 67 98 
9 6 _ — 
9 5 


Addition by endings is taught in- this way through 3+-9 
and 9-+-3, the tables being given both ways. 

One step concrete problems are taught first, then those 
with two or more steps. 

I will try to repeat a few lessons on problems that are 
pretty generally difficult for third grade classes.- 

Take this problem from the text-book : 

George made a sled and sold it for 68 cents; this is 8 
cents more than it cost him; how much did it cost? 

Many children jump to the conclusion that it must be 
proper to add, if the word more is used in the problem. 
The teacher asks, “‘ What is the selling price? What are we 
asked to find? You may compare the selling price and the 
cost without naming any numbers.”’ 

Now is put into use, comparison, which, it is hoped, was 
thoroughly taught in the seeond grade while blocks were 
being handled. 

The child says, “The selling price is more than the cost ; 
the cost is less than the selling price.” 

Zr. “Compare again, telling how much more, how much 
less.” 

Ch. ‘The selling price is 8 cents more than the cost; 
the cost is 8 cents less than’ the selling price.”’ 

Zr. You may find the cost.” 

Notation is continued through one thousand, the multi- 
plication tables through forty, more fraction work, dry 
measure (a peck of corn is actually shelled and measured 
by quarts), United States money, and last, subtraction. 

Subtraction is begun by the learning of tables of endings, 
then such a lesson as the following may be given : 

61—42=—? 

Forty-two is the part of 61 which we wish to take out of 61. 

Place the bundles of counters, 6 tens, 1 one on the desk. 
Subtract ones first. 

Two onés can not be taken from 1 one. Take 1 ten 
from 6 tens leaving 5 tens. The 1 ten which we have taken 
away is equal to 10 ones. Ten ones and 1 one are rr ones. 
Two ones from rr ones leaves 9 ones. Four tens from 5 
tens leayes 1 ten. Our children never “ borrow” nor “ pay 
back” in subtraction. j 

The work in subtraction is carefully graded, numbers be- 
low one hundred being used first. Children could count 
out these lower numbers but need to learn a method which 
can be used with large numbers. 

As encouragement and energy are born of clearness and 
certainty, the class must never be allowed to fail entirely, 
but the work should be easy enough so that the majority of 
the class may, with a reasonable degree of effort, succeed. 
On the other hand, no lesson should be entirely review, but 
enough advance given to tax the power of the brightest 
pupil of the class. Every school, however closely classified 
is still ungraded, and individuals must be taught. 
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To the Land of Windmills with 
the Babies 


Eupanor M. Jou.is, Principal Laurel Hill School, Pawtucket, R. I. 


(Based upon story of “ Little Folks in Far Away Lands” in this num- 
ber.) 

HERE,” Miss May said, as she took down some 
twenty-five slates, which had been consigned to the 
store room, “ they are just exactly what to use.” 

“ Would you like to dust them, Bobby?” she 
. asked of her little assistant who had stayed after school to 
« Please may I help?” 

«“ What are you going to do with those s!ates?” asked her 
next door neighbor, the second grade teacher. 

“Take the babies to Ho on them for a little trip,” 
laughed Miss May. 

The next day she gathered her little pupils about the 
pumber table, which happened to be a very long one, and 
covered it by placing sheets of blue paper over it. 

“That is water,” she said, looking into the eager eyes. 

Jack put his finger into it, and so great was his faith in 
Miss May, that he was surprised to find that his finger re- 
mained dry. 

«’Tisn’t real water, is it?” he lisped, “but we can make 
believe and that’s just as good,” and the babies nodded. 

«“ Run to the cotner and each bring back a slate,” was the 
next request, and soon the number table was changed into a 
bit of houseless and windmill-less Holland. 

The slates, which Miss May covered with damp sand as 
soon as they reached the table, made the best little individ- 
ual Dutch farms that you can imagine, and while the little 
land owners were placing their slates according to direc- 
tions, Miss May was telling in a simple way, of that land 
which lies below Old Ocean himself. 

Of course the canals were spoken of, and the blue paper, 
showing wider or narrower as the case might be between the 
slates, or little groups of slates, represented those same canals. 

The first busy work period was spent by the babies in 
building dykes of sticks, and little stones, and sand, all 
around the edge of the sand table. 

Noel, the little visitor, was allowed, to his great joy, to 
impersonate the ocean, and went roaring gently around, 
while the babies made the most industrious of Dutch dyke 
builders. 

The days that followed were full of interest to those first 
grade children, so full of value as well, that you might like 
to see a list of the talks given and just what seat work fol- 
lowed them. 


1S sagen p> cardboard might be used instead of slates. Box covers 
e good “farms” if sides are removed.) 


Talks 


I (Given at the number table.) 
Holland 
A little talk about the sea ; 
its power. 
A land far away from us; a 
land lowerthanthe ocean. 
How to keep the water out. 
Dykes : what they are ; how 
built. 
The canalsof Holland (men- 
tion only at this point), 


II Illustrate (pencil drawing) 
A story: Peter at the the story. 
Dyke.” : 


Seat Work 


Building the dyke of sticks, 
stones, and sand around edge 
of sand table. 


(Note — The ocean, higher than 
the land, is supposed to be outside 
of sandtable. Blue per on table 
represents canals on 
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Ill 
The Dutch house ; 

appearance ; color ; 

* terial ; 


ma- 
trimmings ; win- 


dows; mirrors seen in- 
side ; use ; vanes. on roof. 

Story of “Foolish Weather- 
vane.” 





Make, of small clay bricks 
bricks about 1”x}”x 4”), the 
utch house. When dry color 
pink. Make roof, very steep, 
of square of paper, marked 
into one inch squares and col- 
vred red. Using white chalk 
show windows and doors. 
Place on farms. 


ug 
lV and V Draw, from patterns on 
Interior of house; the board on square of paper, 


neatness ; tiles en floor; with colored pencils, tiles. 
stoves ; carved furniture. Design tiles, Use pegs. 


Delft ware. Model dishes of clay. Color 
blue. (Bluing is very good 
for this work.) 

VI Fill a window-box with pa- 

The flowers : per tulips. Cut according to 

tulips ; pattern. Color red, yellow, 
hyacinths ; or pink, using wax pencils. 

primroses ; Fold petals and fasten to- 

crocuses gether with a little paste, to 

look like tulips. Use a long 

(perhaps four inch green 

stick) for stem. Stand in 

window box. Have children 

draw and color a row of tulips 

at the bottom of blackboard. 

Vil Have children lay out the 

The garden: garden according to their own 

its uty ; ideas. Cut tiny flowers of 

flowers ; colored paper and put in 

arbors ; space allowed for them. 
vines ; Build arbor of soaked peas 


summer house. and toothpicks. Four tooth- 
picks stuck in damp sand will 
serve for posts. On top of 
each put a soaked pea. Con- 
mect the vertical posts by 
toothpicks, four more tooth- 
picks being used. Cover the 
framework of the arbor with 
vines made by stringing tiny 
paper leaves together. 

Model clay summer house ; 
Color blue (chalk) ; stand in 
garden. 


VIII 
The Dutch family ; father ; 
mother; Rika; Hans; 
baby. 
Appearance ; dress. 


Read to the children such 


— of Rika’s story as 
t into the talks. : 


Cut out of paper, tiny dolls, 
to representmembersof Rika’s 
family. Color with wax pen- 
cils. Stand on farms. 





A Device for ‘“‘ Counters” 


I want to tell you of an inspiration that came to me at the 
beginning of the year, I had always been bothered to find 
suitable counters for the children to keep in their desks to 
use in doing their adding and subtracting. I got some small 
cards and pasted on colored circles, placing them as they 
are placed on dominoes, one on one card, two on the next, 
three on the next, and so on up to ten.’ While the child is 
working, he has them laid on the desk. He is then always 
working with the concrete as well as the abstract numbers. 
Try it, teachers, and tell me how you like it. 
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Teaching 


I hold that a man is only fit to teach so long as he is 
himself learning daily. If the mind once becomes stagnant, 
it can give no fresh draught to another mind ; it is drinking 
out of a pond instead of from a spring. 

A schoolmaster’s intercourse is with the young, the strong, 
and the happy; and he cannot get on with them unless in 
animal spirits he can sympathize with them, and show that 
his thoughtfulness is not connected with selfishness and 
weakness,— Arnold 


























Attendance and Punctuality 


Dear Editor : 


I send you a sample of the device that I used to promote 
good attendance and punctuality in my school last year. I 
found it the best incentive that I had ever used. 

The first day of school I showed the children a plain 
white cardboard butterfly, and told them that I had one just 
like that for each one in school and that I was going to 
paste a pretty colored dot on each butterfly every day they 
were in school, and that they might all take home their own 
‘butterfly at the end of the month. It was surprising how 
much interest they manifested and how eager they were to 
have perfect cards. The first day of October we talked 
‘ about dew and frost, how they both shone like diamonds, 
etc., and then I told 
the little folks that we 
would use a diamond 
to paste our dots.on 
that month. In No- 
vember we used a cir- 
cle. When I showed 
the first card one of the 
little ones raised his 
hand and told me that 
it looked just like,a 
pumpkin. So we calléd 
it our “pumpkin card.” 
For December we used 
a star and we used 
small silver stars in- 
stead of colored dots. 
We used a bell for Jan- 
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uary, a heart for February, a robin for March, a chicken for 
April, and a flower for May. Fora half day’s absence 1 gave 
a half a dot, and to mark a tardiness I cut a small piece out 
of the upper part of the dot if it was in the forenoon, and 
out of the lower part ifdt was in the afternoon. A Septem- 
ber card shows that Lena was absent one half of the first 
Wednesday, all day the third Thursday, and tardy the last 
day of the month. 

At the end of the year, each pupil that had nine perfect 
cards, brought them back to school, and I mounted them on 
ribbon in such a‘ way that they made a very pretty wall 
decoration. 

This year we will have’ all new designs, for with the excep- 
tion of one class I have the same pupils that I had last 
year. | 

My county superintendent expressed herself highly pleased 
with the device in general and she asked me to send a 
sample to you. She said they might not be ofeany value 
* to you, but she thought you would be at least pleased to see 
them. 


Baxter, Iowa Mary CONNELLY 


In reply to inquiry Miss Connelly says : 


I bought the “dots” of Thomas Charles Company, 256— 
260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. They cost fifteen cents per 
thousand and are done up in envelopes, six colors in each 
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envelope. I use the red, orange, blue, green, and purpe 
because the yellow does not show so well on the white card. 
board. We have other designs: A butterfly for September 
maple leaf for October, turkey for November, stocking for 
December, snow crystal for January, Cupid head for Febr. — 
ary, blue bird far March, chicken in half egg-shell for April 
and a flower for May. 











































































































No Wonder 


In his snowbank bed the little March hare 
Was slumbering peacefully, 

Till the snowdrop bells rang for breakfast time, 
Then merrily up jumped he. 

But poor little hare, his cupboard was bare, 
And no clover field could he see, 

For the snow all around had covered the ground, 
And the wind with his fur made free. 

And it laughed outright at his hungry plight, 
With a roar of saucy glee, 

And I’m sorry to say that the little March hare 
Was as mad as mad could be. 

—£. H. T, in Youth's Companion 













“ When the bluebird brings the spring, 
Is it pinned beneath his wing? ” 
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- teacher. The class as a whole cannot be trusted. 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Making Presents to Little “‘ Helpers” 


I was down town with a friend not long ago, and remarked, 
innocently, that I mu-~t not forget to buy my presents for mv 
hittle helpers. Several piec:s of a very decided mind were hurled 
at me, together with some opprobrious names. Among other 
things she intimated unmistak+bly that I was guilty of bribery. 
I was so completely overwheli.ed at the unexpectedness of her 
atta-k that [ could find no words to defend myself, The friends 
to'whom [ referred the matter warmly sided with me; but some- 
how I have the feeling that if they had heard her they might 
hive sided with her, so deadly in earnest was she. I am not at 
all comfortable in my mind since the interview and so ask the 
opinions of other teachers. Now how can anyone think it is 
bribery tu present a child with a gift fur having helped one. 


Outve I. Cary 





Teaching a Sense of Honor 


What can I do to make children trustworthy? I have a class 
of children who, whenever it is possible, take advantage of their 
I have lain 
awake n'gh's wondering what [ could do. I fear I am partly to 
blame for the condition of things, for when this same class was 
in a ower grade the teacher did not seem to have any trouble of 
this sort. 

R. H. 





Correcting Number Papers 


Should primarv teachers correct number papers at home? I 
have heard teachers reply, “ How can you avoid the everlasting 
round of papers without shirking?” Will other teachers tell me 
what they think? 


M. C. G. 





Children Who Won't Sing 


In my class there are children who have excellent voices, yet 
when the music period arrives their mouths are tightly closed. I 
have kept them after school, but they seem to enjoy their 
notoriety. How shall I deal with them? 

CLARA 





Keeping Primary Children after School for 
Work : 


Do you think there is anything gained by keeping primary chil- 
dren after school for work? . I have almost concluded that there 
isnot. I kept a little fellow because of his poor writing to-night 
and as he passed me his second paper, he seemed +o tired, and 
looked so longingly out of the window where were ringing. the 
merry voices of chikiren at play, that my heart smote me, and 
although the last paper looked no better than the first, I said, 


. “That will do, Charlie. Run out and play now.” Was I wrong? 


Ought I to have kept him writing and rewriting it until he had 
made a perfect (approximately) paper? I entered a school-room 
one night nearly an hour after the first dismissal. I expected to 
see the teacher alone, but, to my surprise, there sat three little 
children, none of them more than seven years old, bending over 
writing papers, and in the waning light trying to keep the e’s 
from getting above the second line, and make the tall letters just 
touch the third line. They had writien three papers, the teacher 
told me, andi the last was no better than the first. And that 
teacher was called a fine teacher because ‘‘ she got snch good 
results.” Are there not resuits higher than perfect papers to be 
gained? Is it a gain when the child is made to hate the work? I 
would like to hear from other teachers about after school work. 


E. E. 





Teaching Babies to Use Ink 


I am tired to-night and disgusted with everything and every- 
body. Many litile things, most of them too small to mention, 
happened in provoking consccutiveness to-day ‘I must put in 
some long words so that you will believe I am a really, truly 
school-ma’am }, until, as the last straw came down, I could have 
raised up my voice in wailings and lamentations over my failure 
as a teacher. What was this last straw? Well, it does look 
more like a straw than it did. At four o’clock it looked to me 
like a phenomenally big log: To come to the point. To-day, 
according to the ruling of the powers that be, { sturted my first 
grade children in pen and ink. (That “in” is used advisedly.) 
The result was that most of them went home with conspicuous 


evidences of the venture on hands, face, and elothing. I scolded 
them for their carelessness, which only made a bad matter worse, 
for the flow of tears only served to spread the inky surface on 
hands and face. This was my first attempt in this line, as this is 
my first year of teaching. Do please tell me, some of you good, 
kind, experienced teachers, how [ may do it next time withont 
getting into a “mess.” That isn’t a real pedagogical word, but 
for this occasion is very proper. 
INEXPERIENCE 





Left-handed Children 


I am so glad that our kind friend, the editor of Primary Epvu- 
CATION, has given us this page on which we may talk over our 
troubles, for as ‘‘ two heads are better than one,” so many heads 
in consultation are of value in proportion. So to begin with 
trouble number one. I have among my second grade pupils a boy 
who is left-handed. He cannot write at all with his right hand. 


He makes the attempt when [ insist upon it, but when [ look at. 


him from the other side of the room, the pencil has fallen into its 
natural place in his left hand. [ say ‘‘ natural,” for after six 
months’ struggle, during which I would accept no work done by 
him with the left hand, [ am almost ready to succumb and allow 
him to write in the way most natnral to him. Isn’t there a 
physiological reason for left-handedness? Is it right to demand 
of the child the dmuble effort required to write like the right- 
handed child? What are the objections to his using his left 
hand? -Is there any other than the awkward appearance which 
he presents working with right-handed children? Do let me 
hear from some of you who have had experience in and have 
given thought to the subject. 
DOUBTFUL 





Mothers’ Meetings 


I know mother’s meetings are popular and the teachers who 
hold them declare they get great benefit from them afterwards, 
through the increased interest and co-operation of the parents. 
But I can’t get my parents out to such meetings. In vain I 
write notes of formal invitation on my best stationery, and give 
the thimbleful of ‘‘ the cup that cheers” and conventional wafer- 
crackers for ‘‘ afternoon tea” to the few that come, but the con- 
tagion doesn’t spread. The few that did come were not native 
Americans, not used to afternoon tea, and I presume they con- 
cluded that my menu was very proscribed. Do yon sav ‘‘ Show 
their children’s work,” etc.? Yes, I did, and they didn’t seem to 
understand what they doubtless called ‘‘ new-fangled notions.” 
Tell me where my failure lies. 

. Evia J. PARSONS 





Educating the Will 


The education of the child’s will seems to be a topic foremost 
in the minds of educators just at present How can we best 
train the child to know the right and have a will sufficiently 
strong to doit? Is it wise to punixh a child in order to make him 
do right? Does it strengthen the will to enforce obedience? If 
he is forced to do right won't the habit formed be of some value? 
There are many ways of looking at it, and it onght to be of great 
interest to us as teachers. I wish we might hear from many on 
this subject. 

ANXIOUS 





A Question of Discipline 


I have wished to look at one subject from every view-point and 
get different opinions: 

Teachers should be good detectives, but with all the tact and 
ingenuity possible, there are times when ncthing bunt the testi- 
mony of witnesses will bring the culprit to light. Now, putting 
the matter in the form 7f questions: 1 Should children be al- 
lowed to give textimony unasked? In other words, is ‘‘tattling” 
sometimes justifiable and under what circumstances? 2 Is a 
teacher wrong in taking evidence from unwilling witnesses? And 
is a pupil stubborn who refuses to tell on his mates when ques- 
tioned? Have we aright to ask or expect a pupil to confe-s bis 
own misdeeds? Does it tempt him to lie? Charles Kingsl-y in 
«Water Babies” protests against the crying evil of trving to force 
children to confess their own faults. On the other hand, it takes 
some nerve to punish a child who stoutly prutests his innocence. 


A Catirornia TEACHER 





Pen Holding 


Does any primary teacher undertake to teach a proper position 
in pen and pencil holding in first and second years of school? 


KaTHERINE 
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Pussy Willows. 


- I have some dainty pussies here 
All dressed in soft gray fur, 
But you might listen all day long. 
And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about— 
These pretty living things, 

But closely round a slender twig 
Each tiny pussy clings. 


All through the winter’s storms and cold, 
These furry babies swung, 

In cradle beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


But when the days 


The rough winds sang their lullaby 
And rocked them to and fro, 

And all about their sleepy heads 
Drifted the cold white snow. 


‘ 


But by and by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

And said: ‘* Come, Pussies, waken now, 
For winter days are fled.” 


So bravely come the Pussies forth, 
Though still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long, brown stems 
They cling in shining rows. ~ 


grow long and bright, 


And breezes nut so cold, 
They’ll change their dress of silver fur 
For robes of green and gold. 


—Mary E. Plummer 





Which Did He Choose? 


Lucie D. 


“No, mamma, I don’t believe I want to play games any 
longer, and I don’t care about being read to, either. I’m 
tired of that, too. Oh, dear, if I only had something a/ive 
to play with!” 

All this sounds rather cross, but really, Howard was not 
so much to blame. You see, he was just recovering from 
scarlet fever, which had left-his eyes so weak that it would 
be a long time before he could use them much. 

_* Would you like a pet of some kind?” asked mamma, 
after a moment’s thought. 


“Yes, indeed, I would,” cried Howard excitedly. “Oh, . 
mamma dear, do you think I could have a goat?” 
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“T’m afraid that wouldn’t be just the thing to keep in the 
house. You know it will be a good many weeks before you - 
can go out of doors. I wouldn’t decide on any animal, now. 
Let’s think it over a while first.” 

Aunt Clara came to see Howard the next day. 
says you are to have a pet,’”’ she said. “I know just where 
to get the very thing. It’s a beautiful white Angora kitten. 
Her name is Lady Blanche, and she is just as wise as she 
can be. I'll go down and buy her this afternoon if you 
think you’d like her.” 

“T do love cats, Aunt Clara. 
replied Howard. 

Papa came in just then and the plan was explained 
to him. 

“Cats are for girls,” he said. ‘A dog is the thing 
for a boy. I’ve been looking at some to-day. There 
was the smartest little Boston terrier that you ever 
saw. He can do all sorts of tricks, and I know you 
can’t help liking him. His name is Tip. I'll buy 
him to-night if you say so.” 

Perhaps it was because Howard didn’t feel very 
strong, but the Angora kitten seemed alluring to 
him, though the Boston terrier sounded interesting. 

** Let me think it over until to-morrow,” he said. 

That afternoon, as he was considering the com- 
parative merits of Tip and Lady Blanche, another 
soft white animal hopped into his mind. ‘Oh, 
mamma,” he cried, ‘‘I do believe I’d rather have a 
rabbit than anything else in the world. It would 
amuse meso much. Do you think I could have one?” 

Mamma looked rather doubtful, but she didn’t 
like to refuse him. 

Just then Uncle Harry came in. 

**Where’s the boy who wants something alive to 
play with? What do you say to a beautiful gray 
parrot that can talk just like a person, and can sing 
ever so many songs? You’d have great sport with 
her for she’s very clever. Say the word and she’s 
yours.” 

Howard felt sure now that .he wanted the parrot. 

Mamma said, “ Think of the beautiful kitten, the 
dog, and the monkey. Which do you really want 
most?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s so hard to decide.” 

**T'll tell ypu,” said Uncle Harry. “ Let’s have 
them all up here to-morrow, and you can select one 
from them. I'll hunt up a monkey somewhere.” 

The nextday— Ss» 


(Let the children tell you the rest of the story. —Tuz 
EDITOR) 


*“ Mamma 


You are ever so kind,” 
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Through Highways and Across 
Lots VII* 


From Field to Class-room 
Acnes VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


TT question started in the January number of Primary 
Education, as to what to do with animals in the school- 
room, becomes of vital importance once more when 

the March and April animals rub their sleepy eyes 
after the winter doze and claim our recognition. 

We have two small animal houses which do duty for the 
various Creatures as they come along. We change the fur- 
nishings and lo! the house assumes a new character for the 
next visitor. One we have dubbed “The Ark,” and the 
other “ The Crystal Palace.” 

The Making of the Ark Take a small packing box about 
3x24 feet. Remove the boards which form the cover and 
replace them by woven wire netting, one-inch mesh. | Tip 
the box over so as to make this the front. Cut out the back. 
of the box for about one inch along the bottom, just enough 
to slip in and out a sheet of zinc which is to serve as a floor 
for the house. This may be easily removed in this way, 
cleaned and put back. Make a door in the back by cutting 
out the wood the required size. The hinges may be nothing 
more than a couple of pieces of leather tacked on. Use a 
small hook or a wooden button to fasten the door. 

“ The Crystal Palace” is nothing more nor less than the 
rectangular fish tank with tin corners mentioned in the 
January number. We bought the two dollar size as being 
more useful for a greater variety of life. This is sometimes 
a miniature pond. At other times, the sea. Again, it is a 
forest with moss underfoot and Tom Thumbs of wild 
creatures roaming through it. 

With these two residences at our command we have fared 
well with our animal life from year to year. 

Hen and Chickens Uaving had so much fun with our 
sand table chicken yard (Primary Education, April, 1902), 
we soon aspired to the entire family. Monsieur Chanticleer 
crowed so much upon his first visit to the school-room that 
the class had little opportunity to recite, and he was invited 
to retire. The behavior of the mother hen, though, and her 
six babies was unexceptionable. 

The Ark sheltered them nicely, the zinc having first been 
covered with sand and earth from our old flower pots. In 
one corner we put some excelsior and old hay from a pack- 
ing box which the hen immediately proceeded to change to 
the opposite corner, which seemed to suit her better. 

We fed both hen and chickens with cracked corn and 
corn meal mush, but soon found that the prepared “ Chick 
Food” sold for a few cents a' pound contained a better 
variety of food material. It has both vegetable and animal 
matter in it and the chickens thrived upon it. A certain 
amount of green food is necessary so that we chopped up 
grass and threwit in. Frequently the children brought 
lettuce, which we cut up into small bits for the chickens. 
Be sure to have a dish of clean water always in one corner. 
This will have to be renewed frequently. as the small babies 
go wading in it and the mother. hen scratches so vigorously 
as to sometimes fill it with earth. A tainted water supply 
will invariably cause sickness. 

The Ark sheltered this small family from the time they 
were three days old until they were two weeks old. It was 
carried from class-room to class-room to the delight of the 
children. The Plymouth Rock hen was a model mother, 
and seemed as willing to bring up her children in our room 
as in the conventional farmyard. One day I left the door 
open to see what she would do. She immediately stepped 
out, called to her chickens to follow, but as they could not, 
back she trotted and refused to budge without ‘them, the 
door being left open for the entire morning. 

The small chickens, of course, were not in any way dis- 
turbed by the “white light” of observation “ which beat 
upon their throne,’”’ and scratched and chirped and tobog- 
ganed down their mother’s back or nestled under her 
feathers with the most petfect self-possession. 


" *Qopyrighted 1904, by A. V. Luther 
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As soon as the weather became warmer they were. pro- 
moted to the school-yard. The Ark served as a night 
shelter, while from it ran a covered rufway of chicken wire 
5x10 feet. For twenty-five cents we bought a patent water 
jar which kept the drinking water in good condition. 

The chickens. grew to be large, sturdy birds, idolized by 
the children and at the present writing are supplying eggs 
to their country care-taker, who has promised to set some 
for us so that the second generation may brighten our 
school-room at Easter. 

The Rabbit Use the same box as for hen and chickens, 
Cover the zinc with sawdust and excelsior. Change this 
every other day. Place the box where there is as little 
draught as possible. Rabbits are very sensitive to changes 
of temperature. : 

Feed with oats or other grains, roots, as carrots, mangels, 
turnips, etc. My present Bunnie delights in “ Force,” 
which he knows by name, and tears over for it, nearly up- 
setting the dish in his delight. As he is a veritable Sunny 
Jim, it evidently agrees with him. Clover, “ Force,’ and 
carrots have been his diet for a year. Give some green 
food, as lettuce leaves, celery tops, grass, or clover to vary 
the root and grain diet. A leaf of cabbage now and then 
will not harm the rabbit but do not give it much. Give 
only a small amount of water about twice a week. Give 
milk instead, about two tablespoonfuls a day if you wish, 
though this is not necessary as there is abundant moisture in 
the roots and leaves. 

A mother rabbit nursing her young should be supplied 
with milk or water regularly ; otherwise it is better not to 
give rabbits too much water. I have seen prize rabbits at 
shows killed in this way by over zealous care-takers. 

Pigeon Cover the floor of the Ark with sand or fine 
gravel. This is absolutely necessary as the birds need it to 
aid digestion. Place also a little straw or hay in one corner. 
Provide a dish of drinking water and see that it is kept clean. 
Feed the pigeon upon grain such as wheat, barley, and 
cracked corn, giving it a little green now and then, as 
lettuce, etc. Sprinkle a little salt around the floor of the 
house. Liberate the pigeon after studying it for the time 
allotted, as the cage at best is but a poor substitute for the 
freedom of the heavens which is its by right. 

Turtles The tiny water turtles which the children love to 
bring to school can be made to feel at home by renovating 
the Crystal Palace or old aquarium. Empty out all the 
water, clean it and then divide it into a land area and a 
water area in this way. Place a dish two or three inches 
deep in one half of the aquarium. Those used for serving 
pickles or preserves will do nicely. Many times I have 
used a square photographic developing tray for_the same 
purpose. Fill this with water for the turtle to swim around 
in. Fillin the other end of the aquarium with earth and 
moss, with a small fern in one corner. The surface of the 
land should be even with the top of the dish so that the 
turtle can creep out on the bank when he wants to sun 
himself. Feed with bits of raw meat or worms. 

During the winter the, turtles eat very little as this is the 
season they are accustomed to hibernate. If you feel that 
they are in danger of starvation at any time, pry the mouth 
open gently and insert a small piece of raw beef. 

Frog Use the same furnishings for the frog’s home as 
the turtle, though a deeper dish at one end is preferable. 
Another way to do is to take the empty aquarium, cover the 
bottom with sand or gravel and then pour in water to a 
depth of about two inches. A little of the Cabomba or 
water plant will keep this in good condition. Place a large 
stone at one end for a recreation pier for Froggie. A cover 
is necessary to avoid his promenading around the school- 
room. Cut one out of wire mosquito netting one inch larger 
all around than the aquarium and then bend over the sides 
like the lid of a box. A small stone will keep the cover in 
place. Feed frogs upon raw beef or worms. 

Crayfish The small crayfish, or fresh water lobster, as it 
is called, is intensely interesting. These can be found in 
nearly every brook, or bought alive in the markets of our 
large cities. Get.small ones, two or three inches long, as 
they are easier to keep. Cover the gravel of the aquarium 
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with water two or more inches deep, but place a flat stone 
at one end for the crayfish tocreep out upon. Their gills are 
so constructed as to necessitate their living in shallow water. 
If you can make a little grotto of stones in one corner, that 
will delight the crayfish, as they love to whisk in and out of 
this, playing hide-and-seek with each other, imagining that 
they are lying in wait for their prey. Place a few sprays of 
Cabomba in the water to keep it pure. Feed with. small 
pieces of raw beef, removing these after a time so as not to 
have them contaminate the water. Watch them manipu- 
late this with their several sets of jaws. 

Free Toad Chameleon Make a small forest of the 
aquarium by covering the bottom with earth, moss, small 
plants, and ferns. Keep this well watered. Use the cover 
suggested for the frog’s home. Feed the animals with flies. 
The fallacy of supposing that chameleons can thrive on 
sugar and water has been shown often enough, but there are 
still people who believe it. As fall approaches, the little 
tree toad will bury himself in the earth or under the moss 
of the aquarium and stay there until spring, but when he 
does emerge, see that his breakfast is ready for him, for it 
has been a fast indeed. 

The ordinary toad can be kept in the terrarium in the 
same way as suggested for the chameleon and tree toad. 

Do not keep any of the animals too long in the school- 
room. Remember that fields and woods, ponds and streams 
are waiting to receive them back after they have done their 
part for the children. 





Careless Handling of School- 
books 


Supt. J. D. EccGLeston, Worsham, Va, 


[ama Book. 

My mission is to give you pleasure. 

Please then, put an apron on me. 

Please touch me with clean hands. 

Please make no marks on me. 

Please don’t turn down my leaves. 

Please don’t break my back. 

Please help me to help you and your friends. 

Sincerely yours, 

ZEsop’s FasiEs 


The rough and careless‘ handling of school books by the 
large majority of children arises from the fact that no fer- 
sonal relation between the book and the child has been 
established. The rough usage arisés not so much from 
viciousness as from thoughtlessness. Lecturing and moral- 
izing, therefore, do little, if any, good. I have found that a 
little talk about a book — what it is, how it came tq be 
written, something about the person that wrote it, the 
pleasure it has given others—in other words, an effort 
to establish a warm personal interest in the book, and in all 
books, has materially helped to win for these silent and 
patient friends a genuine respect among children. A feeling 
of friendship, even of-deep affection, has arisen. Once this 
high plane is reached, the question, ‘‘ How can you prevent 
children from soiling and mutilating books?” is answered. 
This applies as well to library books as to text-books. 

It applies as well to the little tots as to the larger chil- 
dren, let the home environment be what it may! It is 
simply appalling to find how many ‘teachers there are — 
many of them normal graduates, too—firm in the belief that 
“the smaller children” should not be allowed to take books 
home from the school library. Ina recent examination of 
teachers I asked the question, “‘At what age should children 
be allowed to take books home from the school library?” 
The overwhelming majority of the applicants placed the age 
above ten! This, too, in a community where a majority 
of the children get little or no schooling after this age. 
The reasons for the answer were about the same: the 
“small” chiidren would not be caréful with the books ; 
would not appreciate. them, and would therefore mistreat 
them ; didn’t care for teading at this age, and didn’t like to 
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be read to. And one answer had on it the hall-mark of 
antiquity : the library in the school would interrupt (sic) the 
regular studies. 

This judgment of the “smaller children” is most unjust. 
Its error arises from a total misconception of child nature, 
and its results may be prophesied in the drying up of the 
springs of imagination and inspiration, and in the certain 
fact that tens of thousands of our children leave school 
illiterate, because having never read, they never read —for 
who is he who can draw the fine distinction between the 
illiterate who can not read and the illiterate who does not 
read? 

Let the little tots have good books—real literature—from 
the library. At what age? At the age the little one desires 
a book. And many of us are ready to testify that the small- 
est and youngest of them, from the most uninviting environ- 
ment, will take up tenderly and handle with care any book, 
once the personal relation has been established between the 
two. 





Sentimentalism in the Primary 


School 


GERTRUDE M, CLARKE 


: HEN my ten-year-old niece sang “ Juanita” the 
other day while putting on her rubbers for school, 


I was as thoroughly surprised as if she had re- 

peated passages from “Romeo and Juliet.” To 
hear her singing “ Be my own fair bride,” and “ Ask thy 
soul if we must part,” was a novel and not a pleasing ex- 
perience. On certain occasions in my youth “ Juanita” 
has been a fitting expression of my feelings, but at Margery’s 
age’ I had certainly never heard of the “ Nita” in whose 
dark eyes’ splendor the love-light longs to dwell. 

“« My dear child,” I ventured after the second rubber had 
been tugged on with Juanita’s encouragement, “where on 
earth did you learn that song?” 

“Why, auntie, that’s our best school song. Miss Allen 
says it’s worth knowing always. The first day she came she 
put the name of it on .the blackboard, and we all read it 
‘ Jew-an-I-ta ’— Now we've sung and sung till we know her 
name and all the rest. Wish you'd visit our school, auntie. 
You just ought to hear all our pieces and songs "’ — and with 
a farewell hug our little curly locks was off. When her red 
coat had fluttered out of sight I began to ponder the 
mysteries of modern education which included love songs. 

Margery was spending the winter with us in our quiet 
country town, and at the same time learning at school such 
unchildlike and unsuitable things as “ Juanita.” Margery’s 
fond mamma and papa heartily approved, I knew, of public 
schools, but what would they think of sentimentalism thrown 
in? I would visit school and interview Miss Allen, whom | 
knew far too slightly, I began to fear. 

Margery’s delight. was unfeigned whén “auntie” was 
shown a seat in the school-room the following afternoon. 
To my credit be it said that I came into that room with all 
the charity that IL could feel for any mere acquaintance who 
had taught my niece love songs, when she should have been 
learning the dainty, merry, tender child-like music which I 
knew had been written for just such loving little maidens. 
Miss Allen’s preparation for teaching must have seemed 
good to our august School Board, yet all my charity could 
not veil the very evident fact that her make-up lacked a cer- 
tain indescribable “something” that marks the gentle- 
woman everywhere —a certain finesse, as it were, which 
would have kept her from making the mistake of teaching 
children words which they could neither appreciate nor 
understand. If as Mrs. Browning says, “ Taste is a test of 
character,” then Miss Allen's character could not have stood 
the test, for there was a lack of harmony between herself and 
her work, a failure to comprehend the “ fitness of things,” 
which is of far more importance than is commonly supposed. 

Why, for instance, did she wear in her working hours a 
soiled pink silk waist? Why a lace jabot? Why drag 
a trailing skirt around a dusty school-room? » And, oh, why, 
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was she not neat and “ trim” and dainty as all. true women 

re? 
3 At her suggestion the children put away their books and 
sang for Margery’s auntie,—sang “ Juanita” first with 
hushed, awed voices, and a rendering of the words so cor- 
rect as to be almost uncanny. And then they sang “ The 
Blue and the Gray,” and after that, “ Nearer my’God to 
Thee.” 

As it was Friday afternoon and the hour for “ recitation,” 
a certain James Burns rendered in stentorian tones, “ Anna- 
bel Lee.” 

He gave it with a vim that cannot be described and James 
is not yet in his teens! Annabel Lee!” Of all the unex- 
pected poems! Every time James rolled out the line “ My 
beautiful Annie bell Lee,” I held my breath, for there is no 
denying it, a certain fascination hangs around a boy who has 
memorized “‘ Annabel” and apparently enjoys the rhythm of 
it as much as Poe himself could have done. But while not 
Jiking to appear ultra-fastidious, it did seem to an outsider 
that it was almost a crime for a teacher to have encouraged 
a boy like Jimmy Burns to learn such things, because, for- 
sooth, “‘ teacher”’ is strongly inclined toward sentimentality. 

When finally the whole schcol repeated Tennyson’s 
“ Break, break, break,’ in chorus, I was not surprised — 
- only irritated beyond words. 

“ Come, let us live with our children,” says Froebel. Yes, 
by all means, but let us be cheerful, wholesome, sensible 
“guides, philosophers, and friends ”’ for the little people. 

Miss Allen is, I know, a exception, but this is a real 
experience. 


A Device for Writing Numbers 


EsTHER WHITE, Highland Park, Lil. 


A child takes more interest in school-work of any kind, if 
he feels, while he is doing it, that he is working for a 
purpose. 

I find that an interesting way to teach primary pupils to 
write and learn ‘figures is by making calendars each 
month. 

I draw a picture on the blackboard of that part of the 
calendar that has the figures on it. I make this very large, 
so that it can be easily seen in any part of the room. I draw 
this part of the calendar thirty-five inches wide and twenty- 
five inches high. Then I divide this into five-inch squares. I 
put the required figures into these squares, I make the 
figures large, as the children copy these figures on their 
calendars. 

We use sheets of drawing paper, six inches by eight 
inches, for the calendars. The pupil marks the lower half 
of the sheet into squares, corresponding in number to those 
squares on the blackboard.. They use rulers for this draw- 
ing. Then they copy the figures into these squares. 

The upper half of the sheet is used for the decorative 
part of the calendar. We make the decoration of some- 
thing that is appropriate to the month. For example, the 
decoration for the Christmas calendar was the picture of a 
sprig of holly ; for March, birds ; for April, buds, and so on. 
Water colors, colored chalks, or pencil may be used for this 
work. I usually outline the decorations with the hectograph 
and then have the pupils paint them with the water 
colors. 

In making these calendars, the pupils learn to write num- 
bers higher than thirty, and then they usually learn to write 
to one hundred with little effort. 

Occasionally they are allowed to choose their own work 
for the busy period, and often they will make calendars. 
This proves that the work is agreead/e as well as profit- 
able. 

They make a calendar to take home at the beginning of 
each month. It is a great pleasure to them to know that 
they are making them to take home. Busy work of this 
nature that is taken home is much appreciated by the inter- 
ested parent and the child is thereby encouraged in his 
work. ‘These calendars make appropriate birthday gifts. 
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To the Snowdrop 


Pretty firstling of the year! 
Herald of the bost of flowers! 
Hast thon left thy cavern drear, 
In the hope of summer hours? 
Back to thy warm world below, 
Till the strength of sun and showers 
Quell the now relentless snow! 





Art still here? 
Though the stormy night hath fled, 

And the Frost hath passed his scythe 
O’er thy small, unsheltered head? 


Alive? and blithe? 


Nature,—deep and mystic word! 
Mighty mother, still unkvown! 
Thou didst sure the snowdrop gird 
With an armor al thine own, 
Thou who sent’st it forth alouve 
To the cold and sullen season, 
(Like a thoyght at random thrown) 
Sent it thus for some grave reason ! 
os * — Barry Vornwali 


How to Open a New Book 


Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table ; let the front board down, then the other, holding the 
leaves in one hand while you open a few leaves at the back, 
then a few at the front, and so go on, alternately opening 
back and front, gently pressing open the sections till you 
reach the center of the volume. Do this two or three times, 
and you will obtain the best results. Onen the volume vio- 
lently or carelessly in any one place, and you will likely 
break the back and cause a start in the leaves. Never force 
the back ; if it does not yield to gentle opening, rely upon 
it the back is too tightly or strongly lined. —Se/. 


Dear Editor: 


Personally I want to thank you for what you have been 
to me. I can but place Primary Epucation among the list 
of the ‘‘ People and Books which have most influenced me.” 
As a Nebraska teacher, I loved it and lived better for it! As 
a student in a missionary training school, I feel better 
equipped for my work because of it. As a character I know 
I owe much to it. God bless you in your coming months 
and may your pen still reach out, is my prayer. 


M. N. H. 





Kindness is a precious oil that makes the crushiag wheels 
of care’ seem lighter.—Zugene Field 
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mf 1. Up the hillsand down the hills The winds be-gin to blow, And o-ver in the su-gar bush The sap be-gins to flow. 


2. Up the hillsand down thehills The grass be-gins to grow; Leaf buds up-on the li! lac boughs Are swelling sure and slow. 
3. Up the hillsand down the hills The lit-tle children go, 


And in the nook be - side the brook The pussy wil-lows show. 
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Blow, winds, blow, winds,Flowersare in your track;Blow up thehillsand down the hills And bring the springtime back. 
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Technical Spelling - 
Supt. Cuas. L, CLAy, Harvard, Mass. 


So many common historical words were found “ missed” 
by fifth and sixth grade pupils in their written work, led me 
to think that the spelling of them had never been taught to 
children. Of course these words would not appear in the 
regular spelling lessons, if books were used. 

I thought that the spelling of a few words peculiar to 
history, geography, language, number, etc., such as would be 
in continual use through grades, might be taught in the 
primary grades in connection with the first books used in 
these subjects. Our first book in history in the pupil’s 
hands is Davis’s “ Stories of the United States for Youngest 
Readers.” We use it in the third grade. 

I asked all the teachers of our district using this book to 
make a list of words, the spelling of which the children 
should be held responsible for, by the time the book 
is finished. 

The following is the list agreed upon. 
course, is not as the words occur in the text. 


The order, of 


1. Indian. 23. Thanksgiving Day. 
2. wigwams, 24. Salem. 
3. squaws. 25. Marblehead. 
4. papoose — papooses. 26, Puritans. 
5. New England. 27. Quakers. 
6. Christopher Columbus. 28. Henry Hudson. 
7. Genoa. 29. New York. 
8. Italy. 30. Holland. 
9. Americus. 31. Norsemen. 
10. Sir Walter Raleigh. - 32. William Penn. 
i1. King James— Jamestown. 33- John Carver. 
12. Virginia. , 34. Dutch. 
13. France — French. 35. Europe. 
14. George Washington. 36. Boston, 
15. Paul Revere. 37- Abraham Lincoln. 
16. Queen Elizabeth. 38. United States. 
17. Spain — Spanish. 39. Massachusetts: 
18. Spaniard — Spaniards. 40. tomahawks. 
19. John Smith. 41. wampum. 
20. Pilgrims. 42. Daniel Boone. 


21. 
22. 


Mayflower. 


43- Pocahontas. 
Miles Standish. 


44. Cambridge. 


The words found misspelled in the regular written history 
work of the pupils should be used in the ordinary spelling 
lessons. Above all things the child needs to learn to spell 
the words of his own vocabulary. 





Learning English 


At an evening school in Boston for adults, where the time 
is limited to two hours a night for twenty weeks, the pupils, 
in answer to an oral question as to their opinion of English, 
expressed themselves, in writing, as follows : 


Swede, two years— English is not very hart to learn to read, but 
hardly to talk. - 

Woman from St. Pierre, Martinique, two years — My climate is warm 
and we dress very thin and different from you do here. . . . It 
is governed all together by France. St. Pierre used to be a great 
business place. Whether it is now or not I do not know as I haven’t 
heard from them since the volcano. 

Armenian, eight years—I am try to learn English but very hard 
because one ward meant three four things and I can’t say witch one is 
right. (Spring) this ward meant just three things and there is much 
ward that 1 can’t just tell. 

Hebrew, four weeks —I am learning Engles. 
lerin. 

Hebrew, ten weeks — English is harat. 

Hebrew, three weeks —I haev ben er three weeks. I haev larnen 
hangelas, witch is ese are to larnen. 

German, two years —I am lirning anglesh. Angliesh is ha to looren, 
too me it ise ezy. 

German, five days — I am learning english. English is hart to learn. 


Engles is huard to 


In this school one German wrote : 


Nowhere can one find so coziness as by the Tyrolean. Singing and 
laughing all the day! From morning till night, always cheerful and 
serene. An old Tyrolean sentence says: “‘ When the sun laughs, the 
Tyrolean laughs also. When the weather is bad, is the Tyrolean how- 
ever full pure joy and delight!” Another sentence says: “ All is good in 
the heaven.and good in Tyrol.” 
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Stories of the Rhine Country VII 


-ALICE E, ALLEN 
The Two Bells 


WO bells once hung in the city of Spires. 
One was iron —darkand massive. The other 
was pure silver. Neither of these bells, 
it is said, was ever rung by mortal hand. 
But whenever a sinner died in the city, of its 
own accord, the great iron bell swung to and 
fro, to and fro, tolling its gloomy death knell. 
For this reason this bell was called the sinner’s bell. The 
silver bell was silent save when a member of the emperor’s 
family died. At such times, it sent forth a soft, mournful 
chime. It was called the emperor’s bell. 

One day, suddenly across the bustle of the city, there 
floated the sound of the emperor’s bell. Clear and sweet 
and pure, its-tones mingled with the murmur of ‘the Rhine 
and rose upward —upward — upward — until they seemed 
to reach the very gates of Paradise. 

The people left their work. The emperor was perfectly 
well. But in a little old hovel, alone, unknown, a. beggar 
died. Would the emperor’s bell—the bell of precious 
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, silver — ring its royal death knell for the passing of the soul 
4 of an unknown beggar? 
Wondering, the people returned to their work. That 

night at the emperor's palace all was quiet. ‘Trusty senti- 
. nels watched the great gates. But past them, unseen, went 
. a dark robed stranger —the Angel of Death. He entered 
it the palace. He found the emperor. “I come for thee,” 
ut he said. 
i All his life long, the emperor had pleased none but him- 
d self. Never had he owned that any was greater than he. 
is But at the sound of that voice he trembled and obeyed. 
h In silence, alone, the emperor’s soul went with the Angel 


out into the darkness. 

Slowly, solemnly, across the night a bell began to toll. 
The people of Spires moved uneasily on their beds. They 
n heard the sinner’s bell as it rang its mournful message. 
They wondered sleepily what very wicked person was dead. 
Then they fell asleep again. 

Next morning the palace was closed. The windows were 
darkened. The emperor was dead. 

“The emperor?” cried the people. They remembered 
the tolling of the iron bell. They looked at each other with 


n; 














id 
'd awed, frightened faces. 
ne “The bells know,” whispered one to another. “ The 





_ _ death of a good man in poverty is more worthy of honor 
_ than the death of a wicked man im riches. In God’s sight 
to be truly grea/ one must be truly good.” 
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A Giantess’ Playthings 


One morning, long ago, it is said the daughter of the 
mighty giant of Nideck stood alone at the door of her 
father’s castle. 

It was still early. The skies were softly flushed. with 
rose and violet. The wind came fresh from woods of 
fir and balsam. Far off the Rhine rippled and sparkled in 
the sunshine. 

“I’m so tired of playing all alone,” said the giantess: to 
herself, “ T’il just go out for a walk.” 

The giantess was still very young. But she was very large 
—so large that with one step she landed in a field near 
Halsach on the Rhine. 

As she looked down from her great height, she saw some- 
thing which made her look again and again. She bent 
down, shading her eyes. 

It was only a peasant plowing the field. His plow was 
of the usual size. His horses were large and strong. He, 
himself, was a full-grown man. But in all her life the 
giantess had never seen such tiny creatures which could do 
such wonderful things. 

She screamed and clapped her hands in delight. 

“Oh, what pretty playthings!’’ she cried. “I must have 
them for my own.” 

The shadow of the giantess had fallen across the field. 
The clapping of her hands was like a strong wind. Her 
voice sounded like far-off thunder. The peasant, who was 
busily plowing the field, looked up to see if a storm was 
near. At sight of the giant maid he stood wide-eyed and 
motionless. Before he had time even to think, she reached 
down. With one hand she picked him up. 

She bundled him-—plow, horses, and all—into her apron. 
She took a step or two and was at her father’s castle. 

Her father strode out to meet her. ‘Oh, father,” she 
cried, “see what I found over there in the field.” She 
opened her apron. “The horses can go, father. And this 
tiny creature moves his arms and legs as we do. And he 
spoke to the horses. I heard him. Oh, father, may I keep 
him always to play with?” 

The giant looked grave. “My daughter,” »he said, 
“these are not toys. They are living creatures as well as 
we. There are many of them in the valley. They feel and 
think. They work. They lay out farms and build cities. 
They are called men. And some day, not far off, these men 
—small and weak as they seem beside us—will drive us away 
and live in our places upon the earth. Take back the man — 
and his plow. Put them where you found them. And 
never again, so long as you live, lay a finger upon any one 
of them.” 

The giantess stepped back to Halsach. Carefully she set 
the man, horses, and plow back in the unfinished furrow. 
Then sadly, with tears in her eyes at the loss of her pretty 
toy, she went back home. . 





The Secret 


Pussy Willow had a secret that the snowdrops whispered her, 

And she purred it to the south wind while it stroked her velvet 
fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple trees ; 

And thexe dropped it to the wood brooks brimming full of melted 
snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they chattered to and 
fro; : 

Little Ro in could not keep it, so he sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows, ‘‘ Wake up! cheer up! spring . 
is here.” 

— Youth’s Companion 





Habit 


Habit is hard to overcome. If you take off the first letter, 
it does not change ‘abit. If you take off another, yau still 
have a ’bit left. If you take off still another the whole of 
‘it remains. ‘If you take off another, it is not wholly used 
up, all of which goes to show that if you want toget rid of a 


habit, you must throw it off altogether.—Se/, 
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Six Early Birds 


Jutia E. RocErs 
(All rights reserved) 


T is March, and we have torn two months already 
off of the big 1904 calendar. But who 
/ will believe that spring is here? Snow lies 
as deep as ever on the fields, the walks are 
icy, and the children come in with fingers 
that ache and tingle with the cold. We 
are tired of winter—it always stays too 
long. 

But there comes a day when the rude 
March weather changes. ‘The north wind 
forgets to blow, and the sun rides high at 
noon. The feel of spring is in the air, and on the way to 
school somebody sees a robin ! 

Then we know that the calendar is right— that the 
promise of the year is coming true. And even those of us 
who have grown old over winter feel the rebound of youth 
returning, and the discouraged take heart again with the 
robin’s first clear call. 

There is nothing that will lighten the labor of: the last 
third of the school year as will making friends with birds — 
getting acquainted with the common songsters, and teaching 
the children to know them. 

How is this to be done? It is my intention to present 
five or six birds for each of the spring months, and to sug- 
gest ways of teaching them to children. 





Ways and Means ~ 


March is the time to begin, and we need not wait for the 
cold weather to abate. Even in blizzards that make their 
little beaks chatter, they are coming, the robins and blue 
birds and song sparrows and the rest, and we must get ready 
for them. To make friends with birds we must have them 
for neighbors, and they will not locate near us unless they 
see prospects of food and water supplies and suitable places 
for nests. Shrubbery and trees will attract many kinds of 
birds, and all such growths on the school grounds will be 
carefully investigated by prospective builders from the 
South. 

The Food Supply Now, the first thing to note is that food 
is scarce in March — winter birds have eaten the berries and 
the weed seeds, and snow covers what may be lying on the 
ground. Crumbs, grain, the sweepings of hay mow and gran- 
aries scattered about offer a rare feast to grain-eating birds. 
Hang fat pork rinds, pieces of stringy suet, and fresh bones, 
with lean shreds attached and marrow exposed, on limbs of 
trees near the school-room windows, and count the different 
kinds of birds which come to the feast you'have spread. 

A loosely crochetted bag with broken nut meats in it was 
suspended outside his study window by Bradford Torrey. 
The chickadees came and hung, head downward, pecking at 
the morsels within until they were broken fine enough to be 
pulled out between the meshes. Once in a while the bird 
at the bag was driven off by an onset from his fellows who 
lost patience in waiting for their turn. The bag had often 
to be replenished. 

The Water Question Birds have the foresight to build in 
places near pondsor streams. ‘The lack of water isa serious 
drawback in a place otherwise perfect. The bird basin has 
been installed in many a city yard, to overcome this. A 
wooden bowl, or an earthen crock, set firmly on a post out of 
the reach of cats, is just the thing for school yards. 
it in a retired part of the grounds — back from the street, 
and near the trees and shrubbery. Make a floor of sand 
and bits of rock sloping so as to give shallow and deep water, 
and a firm foothold. A branching limb, nailed to the post 
near the top, will offer a comfortable perch alongside, where 
the bathers may dry and preen their feathers after the bath. 

The water should be changed twice a week, as it is a 
drinking fountain as well as a bath. Here, throughout the 
spring, a variety of birds may be pai barca their coloring 
and habits studied closely. 

Bird Houses The making and petting up of bird houses 
is the order of the day in March. Many a pair of bluebirds 
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finding nothing to their liking on your trees and fences, 
would decide at once to build in the little house your. 
naughty John made of a starch box. . All he did was to roof 
the top with a curved piece of bark from the janitor’s wood- 
pile downstairs, and sawa round hole in one end. ‘Talk- 
ing it over with your children, you all decide it best to tack 
bits of bark on the sides, too, the wood is so new, and a peg 
is set for a perch just outside the round door. You all go 
out while the janitor nails it on the tree at recess, and the 
occupation of the house bya pair of bluebirds before the 
end of the day is a triumph in which every one of you has 
a share. Then everybody takes to making bird-houses, and 
every home yard can be supplied. But warn the children 
against more than one house ina tree. Birds like privacy 
at nesting time, and too near neighbors may drive your 
favorite birds to seek a more congenial spot. 

It is soon evident to the children that quiet going in and 
out does not disturb the birds. They become quite tame, 
and let people watch them carefully and at. close range. 
But they are startled by quick movements, sharp cries, and 
alarmed by flying missiles. Such things must be guarded 
against, or the frightened birds will betake themselves to 
quieter neighborhoods. 

Study Birds’ Nests March is the time to study some- 
thing about the nests of common birds. You will want to 
study the robin, and while you wait for his coming, the 
temptation will be to prepare the children by showing them 
“ good colored pictures’ of him. Don’t you doit! There 
is the nest you got last year —or you can borrow one some- 
where in the building. See the broken mud lining and the 
loose, ill constructed framework the robin builds of grass and 
roots. ‘The broken eggshell fragments will do to impress 
the-peculiar “robins’ egg” blue on the minds of all. Where 
are there other robins’ nests now? In orchard and road- 
side trees, from five to ten feet up, in convenient crotches. 


The Study of the Robin 


Many a child has never known a robin until! you show 
him one on the grass. Be sure that your introduction is 
such that the next time he meets one he will know it, and 
be glad to see it. It is practicable to have the first lesson 
out of doors, at recess, or before or after school. Somebody 
sees a robin in the yard. -The word is passed around, and 
the children gather around you and watch the visitor. The 
tameness of the robin surprises you all. He is not worried 
by your presence. You would think that he likes to have 
people about him— which is no doubt true. Here is our 
opportunity. How big he is! Bigger than an English 
sparrow, which is our standard of size for the birds we study. 
How plump his body-is ;—perhaps his feathers are fluffy, giv- 
ing him that appearance when his body is really far from fat. 
Robin Redbreast is one of his names —and everybody sees 
first of all the rusty red plumage on his breast that gives him 
his name. No other bird has this coloring, and we empha- 
size this leading fact. Dark brown wings and tail and a 
gray-brown back, white eye lids, black and white streaked 
throat with a dingy white under the tail and a white spot on 
the tips of the outer tail feathers. These show only when 
he spreads his tail in flying. 

* See how-alert and energetic is the bird’s attitude as we 
watch him. He moves forward ‘by hopping, placing his feet 
on the ground at once as he alights. Fora longer distance, 
a series of short hops is made — he seems to bounce along 
like a rubber ball. 

This first day may show you the robin engaged in his 
most vigorous exercise, digging earthworms from soil that 
the sun has warmed and softened. He probes in the earth 
with his black beak until he feels his squirming prey, or 
suddenly seizes upon one which the warm sun has tempted 
to the mouth of its burrow. Now comes the tug of war. 
Propped upon his legs, the bird throws its head up, and 
pulls with might and main and throws his. head from side to 
side, determined at all hazards to end the struggle at once 
and in his favor. Often the worm breaks in two, and the 
robin tumbles over backward. He loses his dignity, but the 
morsel repays his exertion, and he is up and at it again. 
After a hearty meal of worms and grubs he flies into an 
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orchard tree and makes a dessert of a dried apple which 
has hung there allwinter. He seems never to get the better 
of his appetite. No wonder he is fat. 

After this introduction, a lesson may well be given on the 
robin indoors. Nowa picture may be used to recall and 
fix on the mind the colors of the bird. But pictures must 
always be secondary. They interest us because we have a 
mental picture of the real bird, 

The alert motions of the robin are in perfect harmony 
with his clear, military call, which is often like the “ Halt!” 
and “ Marchi!” of a captain drilling his company. But it is 
a most hearty and melodious call. Even if it has but one 
note, and so by many is not called a “song” at all, it is 
capable of modulations to express all grades of feeling from 
the scream of fear or anger to the softest love note. Early 
morning, noon, evening — at any and all times—we may hear 
the robin sing until the spring has melted into summer, and 
the red breast is sadly faded. 

New things will be seen from day to day as ‘our acquaint- 
ance with the robin progresses. These things should be 
discussed and set, down in some sort of school diary kept by 
the pupils and the teacher. If the subject is talked about 
as new points are learned there will be no danger of the 
robin’s being forgotten by any child. 


The Song Sparrow 


The earliest bird to sing in March is the song sparrow, 
and his song is not only one of the sweetest, but he varies it 
wonderfully. In fact, there are at least seven different 
arrangements of his theme —all three bars long; and each 
one is repeated many times, before another is begun upon. 

The song will come to your notice before the bird. Some 
morning it will pour down upon you like a small avalanche 
of melody that is so sweet that it goes right to your heart. 
You look up into the bare treetop, and there on the topmost 
twig sits a little bird about the size of an English sparrow. 
The sun on its plumage makes it shine like dull gold. 

As it stays some time in one place if undisturbed, you 
may get the children out in time to hear the wonderful 
song. And they will form the habit of listening for it and 
looking for the bird perched on the tiptop of the bush or 
tree. Night and day—winter or summer— this song may be 
heard, for the song sparrow oftenest spends the winter in the 
north. ‘“ Afaids, maids, maids, hang on your tea kettle-ettle- 
ettle’’—so runs the song, and this will help us to find it. 
But a more elaborate lay is poured out when the bird flies. 


See the tail flap up and down as if it were a paddle to aid . 


in the bird’s swift flight. No doubt it is. All among the 
roadside bushes we shall see the song sparrow and know it 
by its buff breast streaked with brown and marked bya 
central black spot. The beak is grayish brown and streaked 
with darker rusty color. The head and throat are streaked 
— the wings and tail, plain brown. If we watch him quietly 
and scatter crumbs and grain, we shall learn to know this 
bird well, and he and ‘his mate will reward us by building 
their nest in the grass or on a low bush close by. And he 
will catch insects on our bushes, and so more than pay for 
his keep. 
. The Bluebird 


Even before the robin comes we may spy a pair of blue- 
birds back early in March and eagerly peering into holes in 
dead limbs and fence rails, in search of a building site. 
Now comes out the bird house and almost every time it will 
be chosen. ‘Try the experiment at once and see. A blue- 
bird has “the sky color on his back and the earth color 
(cinnamon red) on his breast.” He is more slim-bodied but 
otherwise is about the size of the English sparrow. Soft- 
voiced, and gentle-mannered, a most delightful neighbor 
whose “walk and conversation” are models to men. “But 
the English sparrow will attack the pair as they build their 
nest, even to stealing the straws as they bring them in. 
Indignation makes of our gentle bluebird then a vigorous 
and generally successful fighter; and all who-behold such 
a contest must rejoice at the victory.. 

In meadows and uplands we meet the bluebirds, and it 
would be a happy thought to tear the bark off of a rotten 
stump in hopes that they would find and feast upon the 
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insects curled up there asleep. There are probably some 
blackberries and red haws that they know about still left in 
the woods for them to feed upon during this month and 
April will bring plenty of insects. 


The Red-Wing Blackbird 


We shall see this month great flocks of the red-wing 
blackbirds sweep over the wet meadows, all talking at once 
— to alight and swing on the cat-tail stems in the marshes 
— there to continue the conversation. ‘“ Windy congresses” 
these certainly are and the talking of these birds is no more 
musical than that of their relatives, the crows. But as the 
month grows older, the birds use more musical notes. The 
meadows resound with the On-ca-ree—a love song, 
which rises in the scale with each syllable, and gathers em- 
phasis as it proceeds. Singing is hard work, too, for each 
declaration is uttered with a shrug of the shoulders, a spread 
of the tail and a contortion of the whole body. The bird is 
a trifle smaller than a robin, with lustrous black plumage 
brightened by scarlet shoulder caps edged with yellow. His 
mate is duller, mottled black with no shoulder decorations. 


The Cowbird 


Smaller than blackbirds but larger than English sparrows 
are the cowbirds, which may be seen in flocks of two to five, 
opening and closing their wings in a peculiar undulating 
mode of flight. They “drop,” of course, when the wings 
close, and regain their level by the wing stroke that follows. 
They alight close together in a tree top and then we may 
see their glossy black plumage, varied only by the shiny 
brown head, neck, and breast. Louis Fuertes has well 
described the “ song” of the cowbird. ‘It is truly an effort. 
“The bird spreads its wings to their utmost, spreads and 
elevates the tail, stretches its neck upward and forward, and 
then, quivering and tottering, nearly falls forward off the 
perch. The only. sound which accompanies this absurd 
action is a faint chuckling ch&-s/s’k, which is scarcely to be 
heard one hundred feet away.” 

Perhaps we may’ see in some country barn yard later in the 
spring the cowbird walking up and down a cow’s back look- 
ing carefully for insects. We can hardly approve of it even 
for this service, for unlike its cousins—the redwing black- 
birds—builds no nest, and drops its eggs into those of smaller 
birds, a most reprehensible habit. 


The Chickadee 


We do not have to wait till March for the chickadee, 
which may be seen in flocks on almost any winter day. But 
he comes to the nut bag at the window and pecks at our 
suet and marrow bone, and it is impossible not to fall in 
love with him now, or at any other time. How shall we know 
him? Well, he is smaller than an English sparrow—a 
dainty little fluffy bundle of gray feathers with a black cap 
on his head, a black tie under his chin — and a triangular 
patch of white covering the sides of his head and neck. 
The feathers are dirty white underneath, tinged with brown- 
ish on the sides. 

Listening, you may hear his cheery chick-a-dee-dee-dee- 
dee, and see the jolly little fellow hanging to the end of an 
apple twig, inspecting #@ for the eggs of the bud moth or of 
plant lice, which form its winter food to a large extent. 

The chickadee is a very tame and trustful bird. Any 
one of the food plans I have suggested will call him near 
enough for the children all to learn to know him. Occa- 
sionally he sings a new song, or rather whistles it: Phee- 
be, the first note higher than the last. It is easy for you 
to whistle a good imitation of it. He replies, promptly, and 
rather excitedly. Go on. Again he answers, cocking his 
little head on one side, and looking at you. Let everybody 
keep still. As the dialogue continues, the bird hops down, 
near to you, and if you can keep your end of the conversa- 
tion going steadily he will actually peer into your mouth 
from a twig near by, for it is spring, and there is a stranger 
bird in the neighborhood (so he thinks !) whom your chick- 
adee would be delighted to meet. 

(The best preparation ‘for April birds is to make the 
acquaintance of those described above, and to carry out the 
suggestions as to how we may attract birds.) 
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Cardboard and ‘Straw Work 
GERTRUDE A. HortTON, Passaic, N. J.. 
PRESENT a few specimens of cardboard and straw 
| work, which is an invention of my own and to my 
knowledge, has been used in no other school or kinder- 
garten. 

It commends itself, either for kindergarten or primary 
work, for its simplicity and durability. 

It is remarkable how quickly the children grasp this work 
and very often those chi dren, too, who can not correctly sew 
a plain sewing card, will at once take hold of this method 
and enjoy it. 

The articles when finished, have a solidity and strength 
which make them very easily handled. The materials used, 
are one inch straws, white or colored, card-board perforated 
in half inches (large holes) and four fold worsted. 

. The ladder is the first and simplest form. 

Two strips of cardboard are cut from a six by six sewing 
card, of the above description; each strip containing one 
row of holes through the center. 
The worsted is threaded and securely knotted at the end, 
¢ 
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then put through the end hole of the first strip, a straw is 
put on and the needle passed through the first hole of the 
second strip; that straw forms the first round of the ladder, 
the strips on either side being the uprights ; then the needle 
is put back through the second hole of the second strip, a 
straw put on and passed through the second hole of the first 
strip, then back into the third hole of the first strip, a straw 
added and the needle passed through the third hole of the 
second strip, etc., till the last round has been made. 
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(The two figures below were intended to be made in diamond-shaped 
form. They are arranged here as squares for economy of space.—THE 
Epiror). 
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When the ladder is finished, the stitches should be pulled 
tight and the end of the worsted fastened. By the time the 
third straw is put on, if the worsted is tightened, the ladder 
will become firm and easy to work with. 

The method of making the more difficult forms is the 
same; any number of pieces of cardboard may be sewed 
together in this way, giving scope for a great variety of 
ideas. 

Enclosed find a few illustrations which may help the 
description. ty 


(The specimens of this work lying on my desk are exquisite.—THE 
Epiror). 





’Tis weary watching wave on wave, 
And yet the tide heaves ooward; 
We build, like corals, grave on grave, 

Yet pave a pathway sunward. 


We are beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow; 
And where the vanguard rests to-day 

The rear shall camp to-morrow. 
—Gerald Massey 





Esteem it a great part of a good education to be able to 
bear with the want of it in others. 
— Pythagoras, 580 B. C. 
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Mary Rocers. MILLER 
(All rights reserved) — 


MAGINE trying to learn the names of 
all the wild flowers as fast as they come 
into blossom! It can’tbe done. And 
even if it could, what satisfaction would 
*there be in it? Yet this is evidently 

the aim of some ambitious: people. 

I think it is because they feel the 
spring stirring their blood and want to give the 
feeling expression in a botanical directions Before 
April gives place to May the interest wanes and the 
names are fc rgotteri. Next spring the story begins all over 
again and always with the same “To be continued in «ur 
next.”’ . 

There is a better way than this. I never knew anyone 
who was good at remembering names unless there was 
a face, a personality, an incident, an association, or some- 
thing to make the name mean something and to attach it to 
the right person. 

We may get more than a mere introduction to the plants 
in the neighborhood this year by following some of the 
same methods used in cultivating human friendships. 

A few new friends — if they are to be intimate friends — 
will be enough each year. To know one plant the year 
round ; to recognize it when its first leaves push out in the 
spring ; to watch it put forth its crown of blossoms ; to know 
its seeds even before the flower has withered ; to be on hand 
when the seed vessels open and scatter the seeds to the four 
winds of heaven (if it is that kind of a plant) ; to greet the 
seed as an old friend if you see it far from its mother plant ; 
to know the seedling from all others ; this is to be really ac- 
quainted ‘with a plant. Just as one is interested in the 
enterprises of human friends, so one wants to know about 
what the plants are doing from day to day. To know these 
things is to care about them; it is the caring that is worth 
while. Not only is this the best way for grown people to 
know plant life, but I believe it to be the only right way for 
children. You can make a child learn things the wrong 
way —yes, you can, if you are skilled in the practices of 
cruelty to children — but to enrich his mind, to widen his 
sympathies, to make him care, is another matter. 

Our eastern friends used to send us boxes of trailing 
arbutus from New England hills. I rejoiced at the kind 
thought which prompted the sending but was almost in- 
different to the badly faded flowers with their disreputable 
leaves. I felt scarcely less interest in the tight little bunches 
snorn of leaves, bought in the streets when I came into the 
“arbutus belt.” But one spring I went to its hillside home. 
I tossed the brown oak leaves away, seeking for the earliest 
blossoms ; groping, creeping on hands and knees, now in 
shadow, now in sunlight ; and I found them. Something new 
came to me and I cared, not for arbutus alone, but for all her 
neighbors. A subtle influence entered into my being with 
the first delicate whiff of fragrance from those brave little 
flowers. How they nestle amc ngst their broken and dingy 
leaves. It was well that I was on my knees, for an attitude 
of worship and thankfulness just expressed my feeling. 

Aad why are the leaves broken and brown-spotted? Be- 
cause they are old and worn. Their work was done last 
summer when I might have seen them green and glossy had 
I cared to look. Now they serve only to set off the beauty 
of the blossoms. ' 

The secret of making arbutus grow in the home garden is 
known only to those who are fortunate enough to be able 
to exactly imitate the natural conditions. But I would not 
urge it as a plant for the school garden. We all need the 
experience of repeated visits to the slopes where it grows. 
By such means we may learn how the plants occupy them- 
selves after the flowering season is past. 

Just why the trailing arbutus should be called mayflower 
is an unsettled question. In Florida it blossoms in February 

and even in New England it is a companion of the hepatica, 
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our earliest of all spring flowers. The poet Bryant calls the 
arbutus “ ground laurel,” and Whittier wrote a whole poem 
to “The Mayflowers.” Knowing the different names is 
useful when one is reading about flowers. 

The hepatica is called mayflower in some localifies, which 
is rather confusing, but if one knows the thing itself this 
makes little difference. What do little children care that 
the botanist should agree to call its blue or pink colored parts 
sepals when we supposed they were petals? The fact that 
the flowers are not all the same color, but vary from almost 
white to pink, through all the shades of lavender to deep 
blue and purple, is far more interesting. The fact that 
Hamilton Gibson and John Burroughs found some sweet 
smelling ones makes us sniff every bunch in order to get even 
with them. The way the flower stems unfurl and rise out of 
the beds of silky fur that enfold the buds’ is a fascinating 
sight. 

Unlike the arbutus the hepatica takes kindly to trans- 
planting. I think the German poet may have been talking 
about this beloved flower when he wrote : 


Alone I wandered mid forests wild, 
With careless footsteps the time beguiled. 


A tiny flow’ret was blooming there, 
Like eyes it sparkled, ’twas star-like fair. 


I stooped to break it, and heard it say, 
* Wilt thou now break me to fade away ?” 


I plucked it gently, both root and flower, 
Homeward I bore it unte my bower. 


And there to flourish in beauty rare, 
And still it blossoms that flow’ret fair. 


Even if it were some flower unknown to us that the poet 
meant he certainly gave us a hint which can be carried out 
with the hepatica. Wherever several visits to the woods for 
observation are not possible hepatica plants should be 
brought to the school. They will thrive equally well in a tin 
wash basin with rusted holes in the bottom, or an elegant 
fern dish made for less hardy plants. Teachers, do not let 
this opportunity slip. The hepatica needs watching. If 
you and your children merely take it for granted that the 
plants produce seeds and a new crop of leaves, these facts 
will be meaningless. Finding out how the plant accom- 
plishes these important ends is worthy work for the great 
philosopher and for the little child. There will be some 
teachers who know the hepatica by some other name than 
those given above. ‘This description which fits the hepatica 
in spring will help them distinguish it from other early 
flowers. Leaves: leathery, 3-lobed, green or purplish 
(especially the under side) spreading on the ground. 
Flowers: pink, blue, lavender or white. From 6 to 12 
petal-like sepals. Flower stems: furry, bearing a single 
flower. ; 

Tree Flowers in March 


Is the bouquet of “ forced” apple, cherry, elm, or maple 
blossoms getting to be an old story in your school? Is 
there any new thing to be discovered about any of them? 
Are you the teacher who has had scarlet maple twigs blossom- 
ing in her school-room every year for five years without dis- 
covering the beginnings of the “keys?” Have you never 
seen the wings sprouting on the shoulders of the heart- 
shaped seed capsules at the base of the flower? 

The scarlet maple blooms before March is over. To see 
the development of a single flower one must gather the 
twigs early, even in February. I cannot tell you what 
happens. It would be a nature study crime to tell the chil- 
dren. If they cannot learn it by seeing, I verily believe 
they would better put in their time at other things. The 
very bane of nature study is the seeing through another’s 
eyes. If you are obliged to cover a certain number of sub- 
jects in a given time let it be with at least silent protest, 
knowing that quality is being sacrificed in the interest of 
quantity. , 

When the maple twigs in the water in the house have 
told their chapter those outside will be ready to verify the 
observations already made and to continue the story. The 
seeds grow, the wings lengthen, until they hang in great 
ruddy clusters from the scarlet maple boughs. Mean- 
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while the leaves are coming on. The seeds will ripen at 
last and let go, to be whirled away by the wind. Where- 
ever one alights there is a possibility of future maple forests. 
Some of the seeds should be planted as soon as they fall. 
Others may be kept and their vitality tested. Tree seeds 
are noted for losing their ability to sprout. Have you seen 
the miniature forests of elm and silver maple covering the 
lawn near these trees a week or so after the seeds fall? It is 
wonderful! Few. survive. Nowhere is there room for so 
many. Do the red maple seeds sprout immediately after 
falling? Or do they wait till the following spring along with 
the rock or sugar maple seeds? Watch and learn their ways. 
How do maple seedlings look? 

The red maple is only one of the March blooming trees. 
Willows are among the earliest along with their cousins, the 
poplars. Both of these display some “pussies” in early 
winter, but few of us notice them so soon. It is wonderful 
to see a child in the act of discovering that these pussies 
change. Until you suggested watching to see if the pussies 
ever “grew up” the soft gray things had’ been no more a/ive 
than dolls or hobby-horses. Let the willow tree blossoms 
change from gray to yellow and grow from pussies into cat- 
kins and they become real living creatures. When the 
seeds form just where the blossoms were and finally push out 
like tiny rolls of cotton and fly away on the lightest breeze, 
—well, just try such a series of observations during the com- 
ing four months and discover for yourself that it is good. 





A “Sugar” Talk 


M. L. B. 


OW little city children know of the delights of the 

H spring coming—and yet I doubt if the country 

child in the midst of all the budding beauty, feels 

the thrill of anticipation and pleasure that comes 

to his city brother at any poor little sign of spring ; a green- 

ing twig, a flash of bird’s wings in the crowded streets makes 
him eager for the promise they give. 

Early in the dawning of the season let us give him a pic- 
ture of his lost birthright — the joys of the sugar making time 
.—that epoch for his country neighbor with its certainty 
that the long playtime of spring and summer has bégun. 

I like to take what my early training makes me recognize as 
a “good sugar day” for my morning talk about the matter ; 
a bright, cloudless morning, with the sky of summer’s own 
blue, the snow melting underfoot, and yet a winter sharpness 
in the air. How well I know that in the woods the snow is 
crusted with ice, and yet there is a faint hint of the warm, 
earthy smell... We who have had the pleasure of the sugar 
camps may be duly grateful and try to give the children a 
little “ breath of the woods.” 

Material? Arude camp sketched on the board, the inside, 
with its kettles set in masonry, a sap yoke with buckets hung 
from it, and a tree trank with a spout and pail. On my 
desk a large brick of the sugar, which 1 break up and pass 
for a treat while the children are filing out for recess, con- 
cluding that the stickiness will disappear with the sugar 
before they come in. 

I think it is well to make the lesson more of a story tell- 
ing, than a language lesson. There is not much to be got 
from the children. Most of them are profoundly ignorant 
on the subject, and seem to regard the sugar as a superior 
kind of “fudge.” 1 often take “John and Mary” for a 
walk in the woods. We find tiie maple trees, which are old 
friends; learn that one kind is not like the rest, and look to 
see how it differs. A cut is made in one of the trees, and a 
spout (if you can get one from some farmer friend so 
much the better) driven in. Underneath a bucket is hung, 
and the sweet sap begins to drip in. John and Mary taste 
it, and find to their surprise that they don’t like it very well. 
Then comes the big sled with its tub into which the full 
buckets are emptied and with the children perched up fora 
ride we go through the breaking snow to the camp. They 
are always so interested to imagine how the men live, who 
come from their homes to stay in the funny little shanties 
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through the sugar season, and I see the boys mentally add- 
ing another fascinating possibility to their list of future occu. 
pations. . 

It is not worth while to enlarge much on the process of 
“boiling down.” There, again, experience cannot step in 
to aid the imagination. JI describe the big kettles, the cold 
sap poured into one, then dipped into the next as it gets 
hot, until with much fire-tending and watching lest it boil 
over, the sugar is ready and set out to cool and “grain.” | 
wish the children to remember the different ways the sugar 
is put up for the market— the cans ‘filled with the thick 
molasses-like syrup, which sometimes I have, so they can 
compare with the dry sugar; the pretty fluted cakes in their 
cunning pans, and the large pound bricks. I find few of 
them know the delicious combination of hot sugar and snow, 
and they think they will “ go right home and try it.” 

A little description of my own “sugaring off” parties, 
where we used to eat an alarming quantity of hot sugar, 
then pickles galore to restore the balance of things, ends my 
talk. The aim has been not so much definite teaching, as to 
have the children realize that Nature has given us in the 
sugaring season a beautiful key to the springtime. 





A Glance at the Old Time School 


Miss Pierce had a school in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 
1792, which afterwards became quite famous as the “ Litch- 
field Academy.’’ Charlotte Sheldon, the earliest of Miss 
Pierce’s pupils, who appears as a diarist, kept a journal in the 
summer of 1796 which shows that the school was then ina 
formative period. Charlotte was sixteen years of age when 
a pupil and was a “monster of learning,” as her French 
teacher quaintly expressed it. She read in the American 
Magazine, the European Magazine, and such works as 
Goldsmith’s “ Animated Nature,’’ Cox’s “ Travels,” “The 
Robbers,” ‘‘The Truly Wise Man,’ “ Macbeth —One of 
Shakespeare’s best ‘Tragedies,’’ “The Recess,” “The 
World” (“ Citizen of the World”), “ Knox’s Essays,” “ The 
Female Spectator,” and similar works. Charlotte's tastes in 
literature were, indeed, catholic, but history bothered her 
as may be seen by a week’s entries in her diary : 

Tuesday, 11th, 1797 — Miss Sally did not keep school. 
Lewis almost every day this week back. 


Wednesday, 12th. Attended school, wrote my Journal. We now be- 
gan the second punic war. 


Thursday, 13th. I do not recollect any of the History read to-day only 
that Hanibal died. a. 

Friday, 14th. Attended school. We didn’t read History to-day, ex- 
pected to dance this evening but was disappointed in my expectations. 

Saturday, 15th. Attended school, read in History but I don’t know 
anything what we read. I don’t know as I ever shall again. 

Sunday, 16th. Attended meeting all day but do not recollect the 
text read in the Children’s Friend. 

Monday, 17th. In the forenoon told History. p.m. Read History. 
The Carthagenians now preparing for war, the women cut off their hair 
to make ropes of. 


Lucy Sheldon, half-sister of Charlotte attended the same 
school in 1801 and had much less trouble with her history. 
She, too, seems to have been something of a “ monster of 
learning,” for at the age of thirteen she writes in her diary : 

Saturday, 2nd. Painted and heard Miss Pierce tell our faults, she said 
she had seen no fault in me except holding my arms stiff which made me 
appear awkward, and which I shall certainly endeavor to correct. She 
also read a sermon from Blair, particularly addressed to young people, 
which recommended the necessity of being pious and ihdustri.us. In 
the evening read in “ Mary Walstoncraft’s Travels,” this is a very enter- 
taining book but even here I cam see through some of our principals. 

Lucy kept a commonplace book, in which we find selec- 
tions from Moore, Pope, Shakespeare, Curran, Mrs. Opie, 
and others, original verses by John Pierpont, advice from 
Judge. Tapping Reeve, and such conundrums as these: 
“« Why is a schoolmaster like Orpheus? Because he strikes 
the trembling liar.” ‘What color is the wind, what color 
is the storm? The wind blew and the storm rose.” 

— Boston Transcript 


I helped Aunt 





The day never shines in which the element of heroism 
may not work.—Zmerson 
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spring,how are you?” 
cut-ting more teeth.” 
(Omit. . .) soon, do, good-bye,” “Good-bye.” 























Directions 


Girls of first row of seats make call; girls of second row receive. 

1 Girls of first row stand in first aisle. Girls of second row remain in 
seats. First aisle girls draw on and button gloves, take card cases, walk 
airily down the first aisle and up the second, holding up skirts daintily. 

2 The first one of the “ callers” goes to'the last seat of the second row: 
the next girl goes to the next seat in front, and so on. Each knocks on 
desk, or appears to ring bell. Girls of second row rise, come to door, 
shake hands, etc. At close of stanza, all sit down, two in each seat of 
second row. 

3 Sing as directed. Ask and answer questions naturally. 

4 Same as above. 

Girls of first aisle rise. 

Others rise, too, “Callers” lay down cards. On last line say 
“ good-bye” prettily. “Callers” walk back to their own seats. Look 
back, smiling and nodding. Both aisles repeat “ good-bye.” 





The Value of Play 


MARGARET HAHN STERRETT, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORTY-EIGHT small girls and boys seated at forty- 
eight little desks. Forty-eight pairs of little hands 
wearily draw themselves into position. Twenty-four 
of these little people have been standing in a ragged 

line, their books loosely held in their restless fingers. Minds, 
bodies, and eyes have been strained in trying to read. The 
other twenty-four have been striving to make words with the 
pasteboard letters. All the faces are flushed, dark rings are 
beginning to come under the heavy eyes. The children are 
tired and “don’t want to do anything.” 

The teacher feels the physical depression. 
quickly across the room, throws open the window. “Chil- 
dren,” she brightly says, “please stand. Face the window.” 
The eyes brighten, they know something is going to happen. 
“ Now place one hand on the back of the seat and the other 
on the desk,’”’ continues the teacher. ‘When I say ‘ three’ 
jump right over the.seat. Ready, One, Two, Three.” The 
room is filled with merry laughter as the small people 
spring happily over the seats. ‘“ Turn, Ready — One, Two, 
Three,” says the teacher. Again and yet again the room is 
filled with laughter until the teacher sees the weary languor 
has disappeared and there is renewed vigor and enthusiasm 
for the tasks to come. 

Variety is a spice as necessary in the school-room as in 
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life. It is as natural for children to play as to eat. If more 
teachers would keep this in mind we would have brighter, 
happier children in our schools. 

The school curriculum is so full that most teachers think 
they cannot find time for the children to do the only thing 
that is natural for them to do, namely, play. If she would 
precede each recitation with one or two minutes of activity 
or games in which all can take part she would find she could 
accomplish more in ten minutes than she could before in 
fifteen. 

Some forms of activity which will stimulate the children 
to their best endeavor are —— To hop around the room on 
one foot ; on two feet. Let them run around the room ; trot 
like horses ; waddle like ducks; fly like birds ; run softly like 
kitty ; hop like the toad. These may be done one row at a 
time. The children will always be interested to see what the 
next row is going to do. 

When a little more time can be taken, “Going to 
Jerusalem” will be found great fun. Turn one seat back, 
have the children march around the room, when the teacher 
claps her hands the children run to a seat. Mary is left 
without a place. Her slowness has caused her to miss the 
train and she cannot go to Jerusalem. .Turn up another 
seat and go on as before. 

‘Pussy wants a corner,”’ gives the children confidence 
and teaches them to be quick as well as gives them rest. 
‘* Hide-and-seek”” may be played by having one child 
blinded and bidding six or seven hide in the closets or 
under the desks. “I spy,’ by having one child hide a 
piece of chalk and one row hunt for it. The donkey game 
may be adapted to the school-room by having a donkey 
drawn on the board without its tail; one by one the children 
are blindfolded and with a piece of chalk try to place: the 
tail where it belongs. In playing “ Irop the handkerchief,”’ 
Joseph runs up and down the isle and drops it at Ned’s 
seat. Many of the other games so popular on the school 
ground and at home may be brought into the school-room 
to rest the little student from his mental strain. 

These games take but a few minutes, but through them 
the ‘teacher will find the capacity of the children greater 
and her own burden correspondingly lighter, for all work 
and m play will make Jack’s teacher as dull as himself. 





Ten Little Snowflakes 
CLARA J. DENTON 


(This is to be used some day when we have a spring snow. — THE 
EpITor, ) 


1 One little snowflake, just as white as milk, 
2 Two little snowflakes, soft as any silk. 


Three little snowflakes from the sky so black, 
Four little snowflakes, winter has come back. 


Five little snowflakes close together keep, 
Six little snowflakes in a cosy heap. 


an Sw 


Seven little snowflakes, small, but so bold, 
Eight little snowflakes tell us it is cold. 


Nine little snowflakes, watch them as they fall, 
Ten little snowflakes in a small white ball. 


oto os 


Motions 


1, 2, 3,4 Raise each finger of the right hand as these letters are 
reached. 

5 Raise the thumb and bring all the fingers and thumb together. 

6 Raise thumb of left band and then bring all the fingers and thumb 
of right hand against it, keeping them thus until 10. 

7, 8,9 Raise remaining fingers on left hand, one at each letter. 

10 Raise little mnger on left hand, then bring two hands together to 
form a ball, the fingers of the left hand overlapping those of the right. 





As She Understood 


Mary See my cow, mamma. 

Mother That isn’t a cow, my dear. 

Mary Yes, iti:, mamma. " 

Mother Why, it hasn’t any tail. ' 

Mary Yes, mamma, but teacher said we were to get general 
effects and not mind de-tails. 
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NINA L. MARSHALL, New York City 
(All rights reserved) 


HE gray mosses, or lichens, furnish material for many 
lessons both interesting and instructive even to little 


children. They are all beautiful and are so univer- 

sally distributed that anyone who goes to the country 
or who has friends there should be able to procure: them in 
profusion. They may be collected at all times of the year, 
and if dry, will keep indefinitely and will look as fresh as 
ever when moistened. 

Country children may perhaps collect their own, but city 
children must have fresh material given them. 

Very little children may use the lichens with shells and 
small pebbles for laying out gardens in the covers of ‘the 
boxes in which individual supplies are kept. The specimens 
may be used over and cver again, if the children are allowed 
to handJe them only when moist. Older children may mount 
lightly préssed specimens on cards, or in books, preferably 
one kind on a card so that as they become familiar with 
resemblances and differences they may learn to keep similar 
kinds together. 

When on a collecting tour, it is well to moisten all lichens 
before trying to carry them, for then they can be packed in 
small compass without injury. Those varieties which grow 
close to stone, or bark, must be moistened before an 
attempt is made to free them. 

Generally lichens may be distinguished from other forms 
of plant life by their gray-green color and by their absence 
of any organs resembling leaves. They grow in most attrac- 
tive forms — rosettes and ruffles — on 


: “ Boulder-stones where lichens mock 
The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 
Their teeth to the polished block.” 
— By the Fireside, Browning. 


Delicate traceries in lemon and gray are found on bark and 
stone, fence-rails and time-worn cabins ; fairy goblets and 
dainty corals tipped with cushions of scarlet and brown deco- 
rate old tree-stumps and crumbling logs ; Old-Man’s-Beard 
lichens festooning venerable evergreen trees (the so called 
“‘ Florida moss” is not a lichen, but a true flowering plant) ; 
Reindeer “moss” carpets sunny slopes in pine or cedar 
groves. Reindeer lichen is found also in the far north and 
is the principal food of reindeer. 

Iceland moss (Cetraria Islandica) is used in making 





Iceland moss (Cetraria Islandica) 


blanc-mange. Certain lichens (Zecanora tartarea and Roc- 
cella tinctorea) when fermented, yield a blue dye.stuff sup- 


ed to be the blue and purple dye of the Old Testa t 
(Bz. XVIL. 7). in eee 


If a small quantity of this powder (litmus) is procured 
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from a drug-store: or chemical: laboratory and dissolved ip 
water, it wiil give a beautiful blue solution. If the solution 
is put in a clear glass with a few drops of an acid, it will 
inst:ntly become red ; if now a few drops of ammonia water 
or lime water are added, the s*lution will become blue 
again. As these changes may be brought about indefinitely 
the solution may be bottled for future use. 














Rosettes on boulder-stones (Parmelia caperata) 


The wood pewee fastens a coating of lichen to the out- 
side of her nest with cobweb, and the ruby-throated humming 
bird decorates hers with a soft gray lichen, so that it 
resembles a knot-hole on the tree, and is thus hidden from 
enemies. 

Children should be taught to observe the lichens in their 
natural homes. Even city children can do this in the parks 
and vacant lots. One will be astonished at the number and 





Cup moss ,Cladoniu pyxidata) 


variety of these pretty growths which one sees evérywhere 
as soon as the attention has been called to them. In the 
most constricted part of New York City they have held 
their own since early colonial days, quietly:working on the 
walls and tombstones of Old Trinity.. In suburban vacant 
lots they adorn outcropping rocks. In Central Park aad 
the Bronx the rocks aré rich in varieties. Of course it is in 
the virgin forests that they reign supreme. 


“ The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 3 
‘Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 


It is there that one may best Bee what their peculiar 
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ince in nature is, that they are the pioneers which are 
to prepare the way for higher plants. 

New lichens are formed when mealy powder from the 
surface, or.spore-powder from the disks or knobs or even bits 
of the pagent lichen itself are carried by wind and water to 
places favorable for lichen growth. An ancient tombstone, 
wall, or rock will show that a lichen can dissolve the very 
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Reindeer moss (Cladonia rangiferina) 


stone itself, for wherever the lichen creeps, the stone is 
etched away and if the plant is torn from the rock beneath, 
it will carry away with it tiny particles of sand it has pried 
off with the fine root-like cells which penetrated the rock in 
search of food and which anchor the plant so firmly. A 





Dainty corals (Cladonia cristatella) 


rock in the forest, or an undisturbed hillside, may show, in 
some places, tiny mosses growing’in the soil, which the 
lichens have made by mingling their worn-out tissue with 
the grains of sand they separated from the roek. r 


“ A small sisterhood of plodding lichens 
Wrought on the rock; the sun, the wind, and sain, 
Helping them gladly, till each fissure fill’d 
And fit for planting, mosses came in haste 
And strewed small seeds (spores) among them, destined they 
To clothe the stern old rock with softest verdure, 
With ferns and flowers, where yet the laboring bee 
May find pasture.” 


Materials for Lesson 
Lichens. 
Pebbles and shells. 
Picture of reindeer. 
Picture of humming-bird’s nest. 
Picture of pewee’s nest. , 
A small quantity of litmus. 
7 Asmall quantity of acid. 
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Books Consulted 


“The Natural History of Plants,” (Kerner & Oliver, Vol. II. pt. 2.) 
“The Bryologist.” (Published at 78 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
“‘ Bird Homes.” Dugmore, (Doubleday & McClure Co.) 
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Mass Drawing III 


Watter J. Kenyon, State Normal 
School, San Francisco 
HE birds are easier to draw than quad- 
rupeds because we have only two 
legs to get right. But these must 
be so placed as to support the 
body. A child will almost invari- 
ably draw a bird with the legs pro- 
ceeding out of the breast, and in 
“a vertical direction. His imagery 
is of a very elementary’ sort, and 
he does not trouble himself about 
the refinements of anatomy and a 
stable pose. A glance at his ‘ 
bird, Fig. 23, suggests at once 
that the unhappy biped will 
fall backward if left in that 
condition. 
Now it is a curious fact 
that the adult entirely un- ’ 
practised in patting down Fig. 23 
his thoughts in the language of form will draw very much 
as a child does.. Age seems to have very little to do with 
the case. Many a high school graduate. draws just such a 
bird as is shown in Fig. 23; that is, with vertical legs pro- 
ceeding from the breast, and with body horizontal and 
standing on tiptoe. If we can avoid these three mistakes 
our bird will have some semblance to what we are trying 
for. 
It helps our drawing very much if we form a clear mental 





















Fig. 25 


picture of the anatomy of the feathered tribe. It is, in a 
large way, the same as our own, joint for joint and bone for 
_ bone. Fig. 24 shows a saucy English sparrow, after a draw- 
ing by ‘Thompson-Seton. But his beauty is only feather 
deep, so to speak, and Fig. 25 reveals him in his true inward- 
ness. Observe, in this latter figure,’that the sparrow has a 
shoulder, an elbow, and a wrist, even as youand I. But in 
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his case we call the limb a wing instead of anarm. And the 
feathers relieve us of the necessity of drawing it. 

But the hinder limb concerns our drawing very much. As 
a matter of fact we do not see the leg at all (Fig. 24). All 
that we see is the foot, that is, the part of the limhgfrom the 
heel down. If we fix it in mind that the joint at the 
feather line is the heel and that the real leg (calf and thigh) 
is invisible, we shall never again draw vertical legs descend- 
ing from the breast. 

What is true-of the sparrow and his legs is true of all birds 





Fig. a7 


except the waders, such as the crane and stork. These 
elevated people carry their heels half way between the body 
line and the ground. In other birds the heel joint is at or 
near the feather line of the body. Sometimes a little of the 
actual leg is seen, as in Fig. 26. (For convenience we call 





Fig 26 


the bird’s claws the foot, but they are really only the toes of 
the foot.) 

By thus remembering where the heel is we shall get it well 
back, which is the thing to aim for. And we shall also slant 
the visible limb forward, bringing the “foot” where it will 
support the body. Wecan make ourselves a little rule on 
this point: When the bird is at rest his “legs ” always begin 





way back and slant forward. Of course the act of walking 
changes this slant. 

In Fig, 23 the bird appears to be standing on tiptoe. 
This is a mistake easily avoided. Spread the claws out flat 
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_ so that their sanction reaches the ground. Study this point 


in Figs. 26 and 30. 

The tilt of the body is an important point. No hard and 
fast rule can be made because a bird’s movement constantly 
varies his pose. A chicken standing idle will have its back 








Fig. 30 


line slope down, from neck to tail. The rooster is so rich 
in neck and tail feathers that little of his back line is to be 
seen. 

Notice that in all these barnyard fowls the body is 
much bulkier back of the. middle. “ Its vertical diameter 
through the abdominal parts is greater than that through the 





Fig. 31 


Fig. 32 


chest. To fix this in mind draw these two diameters on the 
various illustrations. This proportion is peculiar to poultry 
and it will help us to sketch them in a life-like appearance. 
We noted, in our last talk, that with the quadrupeds the re- 
verse is true. In their case the body, or barrel, invariably 
tapers the other way, being deepest at the chest. Notice 
that in the rooster this difference of fore and aft measure- 
ment is much less marked than in the hen. 

Most people find the turkey a little harder to draw because 
he appears at first sight to have an anatomy of his own, in- 
cluding two or three sets of wings. It is only his pride, 
however, that leads him into false appearances. In reality 
he has no more wings than the humble duck, but he spreads 
them out until the primary feathers drag the ground and the 
secondaries and converts above these look like an extra 
pair. 

‘The wading birds, the storks, cranes, and herons, are long- 
legged fellows and they tend to upset our rules about legs. 
The crane, for instance, wears his heel half way down twixt 
body and ground. And these birds are apt to carry the 
visible parts of their legs so nearly vertical that they are 
commonly represented in pictures as straight up and down. 
Observe, however, that they emerge well back toward the 
tail and that the body in repose is very erect. The stork is 
very like the crane, save for his somewhat longer bill and a 
shaggy breast. 

Among titese illustrations enough have been rendered in 
the blackboard style to remind us of the essentials of mass 
drawing. Notice in all of them that the basis of the sketch 
is a soft gray patch giving the desired silhouette. Over this 
are cast re-enforcing strokes to suggest light. Notice again 
that this re-enforcing of the lighted parts must be consistent. 
We could not have two suns in opposite parts of the sky. 

Keep at this idea of re-enforcing—throwing the light on 
your figures—until it becomes a habit with you; until you 
put your emphasis of chalk on the right places without any 
conscious effort to remember about it—just as you now- 
a-days dot your 7’s and cross your 7s quite automatically. 
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It is convenient to think of this gradation of chalk-stroke in 
three degrees, as seen in Fig. 32. By means of the soft gray 
mass you feel your way toward the silhouette that you want. 
The second degree brings out the solid form as revealed by 
light and shade. _ The third degree is the crescendo of light 
that falls upon glistening places or else upon obtruding 
edges and points, A chalk sketch is always more satis- 
factory that exhibits the extremes of the first and third de- 
grees. With the third left out a drawing is flat, mushy, and 
uninteresting. 

This trick of mass drawing—ability to throw on the 
board in a few seconds a crude mass representation of the 
object you are talking about, without first outlining it—is an 
invaluable acquisition for any teacher in any grade, from 
kindergarten to college. It is easy to learn and there are 
none who cannot learn it. It is already learned, in fact, 
when you have resolved to do it. And there is no “ foreign 
tongue” which is so ready to your hand, so accessible with- 
out a teacher, and so widely useful in your work. 


Colored Chalk 


NINA L, GILL ' 

I would like to offer a few suggestions, especially to the 
primary teacher, in regard to colored chalk. 

When the little folks have learned a number of simple 
word forms, about twenty, or one month’s work, as wholes, 
written in script with white chalk on the blackboard (never 
print words), then rewrite, using colored chalk with a differ- 
ent color for each letter, except where there are two similar 
letters coming together, as “ p” in the word “ apple,” then 
use the same color for them both. 

Now, have the children spell the words from the hoard, 
naming the different letters.. They learn the words as dué/? 
of the separate letters and recognize them read, for the 
alphabet must be learned sooner or later, and this proves a 
wonderful help in learning new words. The bright colors 
hold the attention, and they learn to spell before they are 
aware of the fact. When they know all of the words and 
can spell them written this way, I erase and rewrite with 
white chalk, combining the words into simple sentences. 
We read these, and then call the words, beginning at the 
end of the sentence. ‘This is useful in preventing the sen- 
tences from being merely memorized. 

For a lesson in numbers, we count the letters in the 
words and then the words in the sentence. We add the 
smallest words, and so on. ‘The similar letters, occurring 
together, fixed the grouping of ¢wo firmly in the child mind. 

Sometimes we use these words in our language lesson. 
Then we call the word, naming the number of letters, 
calling each and giving its color, always making complete 
sentences. The little folks are pleased with this kind of 
work, If the first word is “cat” they would say: “The 
first word is ‘cat,’ consisting of three letters. The first 
letter is a red ‘c;’ the second letter is a white ‘a,’ and the 
third letter is a blue ‘t’; the three colors are the same as 
those of our flag—red, white, and blue.” 

In the drawing lesson, this chalk is very useful. Give 
the common vegetables and simple flowers their natural 
colors. A real rainbow on one corner of the blackboard 
will teach the colors and delight the children. As a special 
inducement for good work, let the child color something ; 
but be sparing of this, or they will not hold as much of his 
attention as before. Be sure and “ach them the flag, with 
its correct number of stripes, where the colors should be, the 


‘blue field, and meaning of the stars. 


These suggestions will only make a beginning for the 4vc 
teacher, and she will bless the day “ colored chalk” made 
its advent into. her school-room. 





The good primary teacher is natural, doesn’t smile when 
there is nothing to smile about ; never uses the professional 
smile, what Edward Eggleston describes as the galvanized 
smile that doesn’t reach the eyes, but breaks on a rock- 
bound coast of cheek bone.—AMary Gordon 
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How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History VI 


Signing the Declaration 
DorotHy Howe 


e EEMS to me,” said Jack, “ beforé we play any more 
war things, we ought to sign the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

. The .actors and actresses looked anxiously at 

Helen. She threw down the big history. “Good for you, 

Jacky,” she said. 

So the well-known bell-ringing story was the first of the 

March plays. On a table lay the famous Declaration — a 

large sheet of brown paper decorated with very inky letters. 

There were ink bottles, too, and several pens. Around the 

table sat a grave company. Outside the door, which led 

into the hall, the crowd 


“ Paced restless up and down.” 


It was made up of all the girls and as many boys as were 
not needed inside. They whispered together and tried not 
to smile. 

One of the doors of the play-room led up some steep stairs 
into the attic. Almost out of sight on the stairs, stood the 
old bell-ringer, his hand on the rope. You wouldn’t have 
known Jack. He had found an old white wig somewhere. 
And he wore big-bowed spectacles which would fall off. At 
the foot of the stairs was Baby. He waited anxiously for the 
paper to be signed. 

At last oneof the grave “signers” rose. “The United 
Colonies are and ought to be free and independent 
States,” he said. The other “signers” cheered him. The 
crowd outside wanted to cheer, too. But -Polly whispered 
excitedly, “‘ Wait, can’t you? ’Tisn't time for ws to cheer yet.” 

Bob arose. He took the biggest pen. With a great 
many flourishes and much spluttering, he wrote his name on 
the paper. This was the signal for Biby. He forgot just 
what he was ‘to say. But he hopped up and down and 
shouted with all his might, “ Ring it now, Jacky. They’ve 
done it!” . 

The bell rang as only the old dinner bell could. The 
crowd “ beat ” against the door and shouted until they were 
tired. And the audience gave cheer after cheer—for the 
brave “signers,” for the Independence Bell, for the old 
bell-ringer, and for his patriotic grandson. 

‘‘ That’s me,”’ said Baby, as he and Jack came in front of 
the screen and made their bow. “I told him in time, 
didn’t 1?” Tay 

The second play was the story of the little girl who 
carried an important paper all the way to Boston in her 
work bag. 

Beth was chosen for the brave little girl. While her 
father and mother talked about the paper, she sat in her 


little chair and sewed busily on her sampler. Just at the 
right place, she looked up. 
“Let me carry the paper, father,” she said. “I can, I 


know, And I can visit grandmother in Boston.” 
_ “You are a brave girl, little daughter,” said Jack in his 
most fatherly manner. 

An old-style bag was brought. The precious paper was 
wrapped up in the sampler. This was put in the bag first. 
Then some skeins of silk went in and last of all some cookies 
to eat on the way. 

Mother—who was Jill—kissed the little girl good-bye. 
And away she went. 

The next scene showed her in the woods. 
taken part in so many plays that they were getting rather 
dry. But that didn’t matter. Beth went slowly along. 
Suddenly coming toward her, were seen two British soldiers. 

*I’ll sit down here and seem not to mind them,’’ said 
Beth to the audience. So she sat down. She hummed a 
little tune. She took a cooky from her bag and began to 
eat it. 

Up came the soldiers. ‘‘ What are you doing?” said one. 

‘* Eating cookies,” said Beth. 

Everyone laughed, The British soldier’s face turned as 
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“ That’s just what we want to open with.” ° 


* father,” she said. 


The trees had ° 
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red as his sweater. ‘ I mean, where are you going? ”’ he said: 

“To see my grandmother, sir,” said Beth, for all the 
world lixe little Red Riding Hood. 

‘Where does-your grandmother live?” asked the other 
soldier. He wore a mustache which made his round face 
very fierce. 

Beth waved her hand in the direction cf the woods. 
Boston, sir,’ she answered. 

** What’s in your bag? ”’ said the soldier sternly. 

“My sampler to work on while I’m there,” said Beth. 
** Would you like to see my pretty silks?” 

She took out the skeins of silk. The soldiers looked 
them over carefully. 

“Pshaw!” said one, “ she’s all right. Let her pass.” 

“Thank you very much, sirs,” said Beth. ‘Then I’ll be 
going on.” And on she went, dropping a little courtesy. 

Just inside Boston—that is, just outside the woods—she 
meta soldierin blue. “O sir!” she said, putting the paper 
into his hands. ‘“ Here is your paper. I brought it all the 
way in my sampler, and the red coats never knew.” 
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Free-and-Equal 


A play taken ‘from the story of -“Free-and-Equal” 
came next. It was given in four scenes—the screen being 
set up between the different scenes. 

Betty was Cynthia. Tom was her father and Polly was 
her mother. Five of the boys were her brothers. The first 
part showed Cynthia when her father gave her'the calf. 
The calf was Baby’s toy cow. She stood on a. platform 
which went about on wheels. 

When you pulled one string, the cow switched her tail. 
When vou pulled another, she said “‘ Moo! Moo!” 

Cynthia took the calf in both arms. “Thank you, dear 
“I’m going to name her Free-and-Equal 
’cause that’s what we’re all going to be when the war’s done 
with, you know.” The calf switched her tail and was led 
away. 

The next scene was quite dramatic. Cynthia’s father and 
five brothers marched away to war. They all wore as much 
army blue as could be found. There were three muskets 
among them. Baby went ahead and tooted on his horn. 
And Teddy Brown beat his drum. Cynthia stood near with 
Free-and-Equal at her side. “I wish I was a boy,” she 
said. “I'd go to war, too.” 

Then the troops marched away. And Cynthia’s mother 
cried into her apron. Cynthia threw both arms around her 
neck. ‘Don’t feel badly, mother,” she said. “I’m going to 
take care of -you.” 

The audience wanted to weep. But just then, Cynthia 
accidentally. pulled the string and Free-and-Equal said 
“* Moo! Moo!” so naturally that every one laughed instead. 

The next scene showed two British soldiers as they untied 
and led away Free-and-Equal. To make things more 
dramatic, Helen had changed the story a little. Instead of 
hearing about it Cynthia came upon them just as they were 
leaving the orchard. 

“You old redcoats,” she said. And she stamped her 
foet. “ But you wait—I’ll go see Lord Cornwallis, that’s 
what I'll do.” 

The last scene showed Lord Cornwallis and his guests at 
the table. They were gay in red and yellow. There were 
real dishes on the table. 

In burst Cynthia. She went straight to Lord Cornwallis. 
“‘ Are you the British General ?’’ she said. 

“I am,” said Alan, with great dignity. 

“Then give me back Free-and-Equal right off, ” guid Cynthia. 
‘“¢ She’s mine and your soldiers have no right to touch her. 

The general asked so many questions that Cynthia was 
quite tired out. ‘“ You’ve asked them all, now,” she said. 
“1 want Free-and-Equal.” 

‘¢ You shall have her,” said Lord Cornwallis. 
brave little woman if you are a little rebel.’ 

When Free-and-Equal was brought in every one cheered. 
Betty made a low bow. Free-and-Equal mooed, and the 
play was over. 


Nore.—lIn the first play, a step ladder may be used instead of a flight 
of stairs, 
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—The Union School Library, which has 
received the endorsement of many promi- 
nent educators, consists of a number of 
volumes of the great masterpieces of liter 
ature, embracing history, biography, travel, 
poetry, fiction, etc. The books are uniform 
in size, are very strongly and durably bound 
in half Russia leather, and are printed from 
large new type on the best quality of book 
paper. Besides being profusely illustrated, 
each book contains an illuminated title 
page. Handsomely illustrated catalogue 
may be had by writing the Union School 
Furnishing Co., 211-213 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


—Announcements of the Cornell Summer 
Session for 1904 are at hand. We note that 
the nature work, supported for two years 
at state expense and then discontinued, has 
been made a part of the regular program 
under Prof. L. H. Bailey, the new head of 
the Department of Agriculture. 





INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


With many people instruction must 
either be obtained in a manner which will 
leave them masters of their time or not ob- 
tained at all. Instruction by correspond- 
ence, however, is difficult, and demands a 
set of specially trainedteachers. There are 
few schools which offer this help to the stu- 
dent, but the Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence is one of them. This institution 
has several distinct points of advantage 
over others of the kind. 

It employs its own teachers and has a 
large and able staff always at work, while 
many schools of this kind depend upon the 


services of busy teachers in other schools. } 


It has its own specially prepared text- 
beoks, which are designed to supplement, 
so far as possible, the personal help of the 
instructor. All manuscripts are examined 
and receive individual criticism. This is 
often more help than the ordinary student 
in school receives, and in some subjects, 
like English, there is no better form of in- 
struction. The school is closely affiliated 


* with the North-western University, and its 


diplomas secure entrance to the college 
without furthertests. Many of its courses 
have been arranged by members of the 
university faculty. Last, but not least, the 
fact that the school can already boast over 
two thousand graduates is a guarantee of 
the success of its methods. 

Instruction is given in twenty-two sub- 
jects in the Normal Department and in 
eleven additional subject@ in the Academic 
and Commercial Departments. Booklet G, 
which may be had on application, fully 
explains the scope of the work done. 

All who are ambitious to improve their 
own efficiency, and to make themselves 
capable of obtaining higher and more re- 
munerative positions, will find the help 
they are seeking in the Interstate School of 
Correspondence, 378-384 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business: pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 













moat COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear ire 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’: BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


7 
a@- This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel—a suc'ion chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 
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Some Charming Primers 
that will help you in your 
Reading Classes 


Little Folk’s Primer 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 25 c:s.; Cloth, 30 cts. 











Like your other publications designed to introduce 


lent, especially so because treaiing of useful subjects, and 
in plain and simple manner. The co-ordination of sub- 
jects is a superior feature in its compilation. 

Rk. H. Wesster, Supt. Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 





The “Little Folk’s Primer” more nearly meets the 
needs as a reader fur young children than any which I 
have used, because of its reading matter in connection 
with the seasons. The calendars are suggestive and 
helpfal, and the illustrations are such as we are glad to 
have our children become familiar with. 

M. B. Hoimes, Hinsdale, Ii. 


The Good Time Primer 
And First Reader 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents 

















I have examined with much care the ‘‘Good Time 
Primer,” by Miss Seymour, and take occasion to say that 
this is, in my opinion, one of the most excellent primary 
reading books that [I have everseen. It is admirably adapted 
to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain to make 
their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
[ know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, 
and it is hard to see how a better reading book than this 
can be made, 





children to good reading, * Little Folk’s Primer” is excel-/ 
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ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 


809 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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It needs a supply of patience to wait thirty-one days 
for more signs of spring, when we know it is so near. 
And if it is hard for us, how much harder for the little 
children to whom a day is a week and a week a month. 
Winter has lost its charm, and the school seats have grown 
more uncomfortable each month to growing, restless limbs. 
So we are now 1n a “ between” that taxes the utmost skill 
of the teacher. This is the time to feed the imagination of 
the children by helping them fancy the millions of things 
under the earth waiting to grow. 


“ Little white snowdrop just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup, 
Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


And think what hosts of queer little seeds— 

Of flowers and mosses, and ferns and weeds— 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow!” 


And can’t we get through one spring, without slandering 
nature, by giving stories to the children that represent the 
waiting things as fussing amd quarreling with each other as 
to which shall come first, and rebelling because they can’t 
all come at once? It is not only unscientific, but it makes 
God’s things human and faulty, and they are zo, Nature 
never hurries, never wanés to hurry; and do break away 
from the fad-fashion of stories of ¢a/king plants and animals, 
if they can’t talk truthfully, amiably, and sensibly. 

There is a world of seasonable things to teach now, as to 
the preparation Nature is making for the spring arrival. 
The winds now are no “happen so,” and there are many 
helpful influences at work to make ready for the glorious 
spring resurrection which grows more and more precious to 
us each year the longer we live. After all, March bluster 
has good cheer in it, if we know how to meet it. 


The Old Fashioned Recess 


Read what Dr. Harris says in this number of the error of 
substituting physical exercises jor the old time recess. But 
perhaps the very evident mistake of putting one in the place 
of the other has “‘ gone by”’ and no arguments are needed. 
Let us hope so. 








Mosses 


It is surprising how little we have done with mosses and 


lichens in our Nature Study. They are so dainty and fas- 
cinating, and so common, too, that every walk in the woods, 
and in many pastures, show us the lovely specimens. If 
we see them, we call them “ pretty”’ and pass on. Miss 
Marshall does more. She studies them, finds their secrets, 
draws them, and brings them to the children. This month 
she brings them to ws/ The reproductions are exquisite in 
their delicacy and let us follow her every word. Miss Mar- 
shall is the author of a valuable book on “ Mushrooms,” that 
has won a reputation. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y.) 

The joy and pride I feel in bringing, to you this fine corps 
of helpers for your spring work is known only to the editor’s 
heart. . 





_anything you like. 







Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





The New Round Table 


After a good deal of thought, this new feattre of a 
“ Teachers’ Round Table”. is introduced in this number, 
It is not an editorial Table —not at all. It is a Teacher’s 
Table, where they can meet monthly to shake hands and 
talk things over—just to get each other’s point of view and 
the fresh courage that may come from it. Ask each other 
Put it briefly, concisely, and with as 
much attractiveness as you can, and then wait for answers, 
And while you wait for other teachers to answer, you must 
answer other teachers. Good must come of such an ex- 
change of opinions. There is no monopoly of wisdom, 
Talk with open heart, and be ready with the utmost good 
nature to “ give and take.” 

The editor must necessarily keep so far ahead of publica- 
tion that it will be impossible to print the answers to March 
questions in April number. But they will appear in May 
and in succeeding numbers along with other questions, if 
you will write them. Don’t simply enjoy the new side table, 
but add your donation and let it be generous enough for 
everybody to have a taste.’ The editor will try to be helpful, 
though silent, but will thoroughly enjoy the looking on, and 
will probably wish more than‘once that she was a teacher 
again to be eligible for a place at the social board. 





Flowers and Birds 


Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, whom we gladly welcome back 
to our columns, has given us a thoughtful, original chapter 
this month,—“ How to Know the Wild Flowers.” She will 
be with us the temainder of the school year and will bring 
to us something worth reading and doing every month. 
Miss Rogers will tell us ways to ¢each birds to the children 
— the common neighborly birds as they come to us each 
month. Talking adow? birds is not teaching birds, and we 
have much to learn as to the best ways of muking the chil- 
dren know them individually. Miss Long will show how to 
draw these birds, and what colors to use, in the Outline 
page. What would I not have given in my teaching days 
for such helps as these ? 





“The School Arts Book ” 


Have you seen acopy? ‘An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the service of those who teach drawing and 
the allied arts in schools. It stands for beauty in school 
work and a richer and more joyful school life.” Edited by 
Henry T. Bailey. To those who know of the professional 
work of Mr. Bailey, this is a sufficient promise for the worth 
and attractiveness of the magazine. The January number 
contains a supplement sheet of lettering for the school- 
room. Price, one dollar a year. Single copy, fourteen 
cents (seven two-cent stamps). Address The Davis Press. 
Worcester, Mass. 





“A Story” 


Are you still asking the children to tell you “a story,” 
when you want them to tell you how much three and two 
are? How they must wonder at the, elasticity of that word 
“story.” Itseems to cover about everything with many 
teachers.. Words run like prairie fires and are about as 
hard to stamp out. 





Three Books 


Phyllis’ Talks with her “Field Friends” are told in 3” 
delightful, instructive way, by Miss Mulets, in Insect, Bird, 
and Flower Stories. The three books can be made very 
useful in the school-room. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
eighty cents each,) 
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Reward of Merit 





A New Oatarrh Oure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year 


Throughout a great nation of eighty mil- 
lion it is a desperate struggle to secure even 
a recognition for a new article,to say noth- 
ing of achieving popular favor, and yet 





within one year Stuart's Catarrh Tablets, the 
new catarrh cure, have met with such suc- 
cess that to-day it can be found in every drug 
store throughout the United States and 
Canada. . ' 

,To be sure a large amount of advertising 
was necessary in the first instance to bring 
the remedy to the attention of the public, 
buteveryone familiar with the subject knows 
that advertising alone never made ang 
article permanently successful. It must have 
in addition absolute, undeniable merit, and 
this the new catarrh cure certainly possesses 
in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon 
inhalers, sprays, and local washes or oint- 
ments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets be- 
cause, as one of the most prominent stated, 
these tablets contain in pleasant, convenient 
form all the really efficient catarrh remedies, 
such as red gum, blood root and similar 
antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and 
are given to little children with entire safety 


‘and bene fit. 


Dr. J.J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: 
“T suff-red from catarrh in my head and 
throat every fall, with stoppage of the nose 
and irritation in the throat affecting my 
voice and often extending to the stomach, 
causing catarrh of the stomach. I bought a 
80 cent package of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
at my druggist’s, carried them in my pocket 
and used them faithfully, and the way in 
which they cleared my head and throat was 
certainly remarkablé. I had no catarrh last 
winter and spring and consider myself en- 
tirely free from any catarrhal trouble. 

Mrs. Jerome Eilison, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
writes, “I suff red from catarrh nearly my 
whole life, and last winter my twochildren 
also suffered from catarrhal colds and sore 
throat so much they were out of school a 
large portion of the winter. My brother, who 
was cured of catarrhal deafness by using 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, urged me to try 
them so much that I did so and am truly 
thankful for what they have done for my- 
self and my children. I always keepa box of 
the tablets in the house and at the first ap- 
pearance of a cold or sore throat we nip it in 
the bud and catarrh is no longera household 
affliction with us.” 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sojd for 50 cents at all druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of catarrh, 
mailed free. Address, F- A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shali, Mich. 





NOTES 


—The annual report of the Superintend- 
ent of [ndian Schools, containing informa- 
tion obtained from personal visits to 
agencies and schools, and from statistics 
received in the office, has been submitted 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
The results are given in tabular form, 
and show the number of children attending 
school; the number speaking English; the 
number self-supporting; the number of 
girls among the returned students who 
keep neat homes, and the number of re- 
turned students ‘tilling their land, which 
has largely increased. 

The Indians’ present condition is com- 
pared with that of ten years ago. Tribes 
that were practically living in idleness then 
are to-day working at whatever they can 
find todo. The good results obtained from 
placing children with families during a 
portion of the school year is commented 
upon, and it is recommended that this sys- 
tem be extended to all schools where con- 
ditions are favorable. It is urged that 
more time be devoted to teaching cooking 
and other domestic arts, and that the boys 
receive more instruction in agriculture. 
It is also urged that teachers pay more 
attention to the study of the Indians’ char- 
acter; that all attempts at reconstruction 
of their thoughts should be guided by this 
knowledge, and that all efforts in education 
be aimed at teaching self-support in the 
shortest possible time. The report says 
that through the influence of the schools 
the Indians are slowly but gradually ad- 
vancing in civilization. The illustrations, 
which were contribyted by the Indian 


schools, were printed by the Indian stn- 


dent apprentices at Carlisle. 
—In view of the unusual demands on 


transportation lines and the crowded c: n- 
dition of the hotels of St. Louis which will 
prevail during the first week in July, jhe 
Executive Committee of the National Edn- 
cational Association has voted to change 


the dates of the Annual Convention in St. 


Louis, announced for July 5-9, to the pre- 
ceding week, June 28 to July 1, 1904. This 
change accords with the original preference 
of a large number of the teachers of the 
country, and also with the recently ex- 
pressed desire of the Local Committee at 
St. Louis, and the Exposition authorities, 
who believe that more comfortable accom- 
modations can be furnished, and more 
successful meetings of the convention held 
at that time, with better opportunities for 
the study of the educational exhibits, than 
at a later date. The Committee regret the 
possible embarrassments which the change 
to the earlier date may cause in some local- 
ities, but trust that these will not be serious. 
The action has been taken after a careful 


consideration of all interests. 


—R. H. Walker, English Master, Whitby 
Collegiate Institute, Whitby, Ont., Can., 


writes: 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMP ‘NY. 


Dear Sirs :—Let me thank you for copies 
of “Julius Cesar” and ‘* Macbeth,” which 
you seat me. We are using your ‘‘Lady of 
the Lake ” and ‘‘ Shakespeare” in our liter- 
ature work. We find them very satisfactory 


in price and quality. 


Charceoal 


fs a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach, It arrests and 
causes com digestion, Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, dnd use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation made fs 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FRE E-one fullsize 25-. box, mai'ed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


SA. J. Ditman, 43 Astor House, N.Y. 














WILL HOLD 
Your letters documents or memoranda 
until you wish to release them. Itcan be 
used over and over. A single movement 
fastens. Sample Package Free. 
Box of 100. 15 cents. 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
240.2 Wen? Sérd Street, N. Y. 











“I have used the BIRDSALL HELPS in my 
Normal school cla.ses, They a'e admirable and 
well suited for publc sc!ool work.” 

KATHERINE L. REYYOLDS, 
Dirertor of Music, State Normal School, 
Edinboro, ra 

Send 30 cents for First Steps in Theory and Har- 

mony and fuil particulars as to h: Ip:. , 


S. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colorado 





Correspondence 
Instruction 


By a School affiliated 
with 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


We havea published list of over two thousand 
graduates. Their success proves that other am 
bitious people should be taking our courses. 

Ask fur Booklet G, which tells how corre- 
spondence work is done and how to select a 
correspondence school. Our School is affili- 
ated with a great university; university en- 
trance credits without examination are given 
graduates of our Academic Department; our 
text matter has been prepared expressly for 
correspondence work; and our students are 
taught by college and university graduates, giv- 
ing all their time to our correspondence work. 

Ask for special inf »rmation on any of these 
courses: Literature, How to Write Eng- 
lish, Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Phy- 
sics, Botany, Pharmacy, Business, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Strong Nor- 
mal Reviews, in twenty-two common and 
high school branches. 





The Interstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





PORTFOLIOS FREE! Sen¢ fo sirchiar giving 


list of premiums given 
for secaring us new subscribers to POPULAR EDUCA- 
TOR and PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Songs and Recitations 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 

(March is the month when the children’s faith is tested. 
Few signs of the spring resurrection are to be seen any- 
where, and yet a subtle promise lurks in the frosty air. ‘The 
wind, as it shrieks among the naked trees, is cold and pierc- 
ing, but it has an undertone of joy. Now is the time when 
the teacher may prepare her pupils for the great miracle of 
awakening life that shall soon thrill the hearts of the 
watchers, and I have planned this month’s sheaf of songs 
and recitations with that purpose in view.—A. W. W.) 


The Song of the March Wind 
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Motions 


1 Hand to mouth, forming trumpet. 2 Hands outspread. 3 
Hand to ear, listenmg. 4 Heads on desks. Eyes closed. § Lift 
heads. Raise finger to command attention. 6 Heads on desks again. 
Close eyes and smile, 

Playing Tricks 
(Class Recitation) 
The wind’s a jolly joker,’ 
So full of romp and fun, 
He’s like a merry, laughing lad 
Who teases everyone. 


He blows the children’s caps about, 
He tangles all their curls ; 

Around and ’round when he goes by 
Each windmill gayly whirls. . 


The ragged leaves that winter left 
On swaying bush or tree, 

He scatters with a reckless hand 

And then he laughs in glee. 


He puffs and puffs the tugging kites, 
Until they sail so high, 

They look like tiny flying birds 
Against the arching sky. 


A jolly joker is thewind, ° 
If one should try all day 

One could not count the many tricks 
That mark his noisy play. 


How Marjorie Came to School 


“‘T didn’t walk to school to-day,” 
Said little Marjorie. 

“T didn’t have to walk, because 
The wind just carried me. 


“At first it whirled me round so fast 
It almost made me cry, 
But then I played I was a bird 
And spread my wings to fly. 


“ P’r’aps someone thought I was a bird, 
A pretty bird in blue. 
I didn’t walk to school to-day, 
Because, you see, I few /”’ 


Wondering 
I wonder if the baby buds that nestle on the boughs 
Are weary of the frost and snow, the winter and the cold. 
I wonder if they ever dream of happy days to come 
When they shall shake their covers off, and open ev’ry fold. 


I wonder if the mother trees that hold the babies close, 
Must sometimes whisper, “ Patience, dears, the time is 
growing late.” _ 
Well! they will soon be waking now, but oh! I long to see 
The pretty opening leaves so much I don’t Know how to 
wait ! 
Hepaticas 
(If the teacher will go to almost any open woods on some warm day 
in March or even February, she can easily find a clump of hepatica 
plants, with their faded, three-lobed leaves. If one or more of the 
plants are put in a tumbler in the sunny school-room window, with a@ bit 
of glass or another tumbler on top, the flowers will develop in two or 
three days, and the children will be delighted and amazed at the rapid 
transformation. ) 
Dear little flowers of dainty blue, 
With hearts of palest gold, 
We love to stroke your fuzzy hoods 
And watch your buds unfold. 


The leaves that cluster at your feet 
Are torn and ragged too, 

I think they stayed all winter, dears, 
To get a peep at you. 


Your furry hoods are soft and warm 
As baby’s silken cap ; 

And you have slept so safe and sound 
Upon the old earth’s lap. 


It does not take you long to wake, 
Your blue eyes open wide, 

We'll seek you in the April woods 
And find you where you hide. 








WHY MOTHERS WORRY 


Did you ever hear a mother worry over a 
plump child? There is no better bank of health 
for a child to draw from ‘than a good supply of 
healthy flesh. 

Scott’s Emulsion not only gives a child weight 
and plumpness, but it feeds the brain, bones and 
nerves with strength and active power. 

Fewer mothers would worry if they knew more 


about Scott’s Emulsion. — 


We'll send yeu a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 8UM- 
, MER SESSION 

Summer Sessions are getting to be one 

of the most important activities of the 

” Jarger American Universities. At Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, the University of 
California, and the University of Tennes- 
see, last summer, nearly 6000: students 
were registered. At Columbia Univer- 
sity, alone, there were 940 students al- 
though it was only the fourth year of the 
experiment at the metropolitan Univer- 
sity. The announcement of the Session 
for 1904 is now ready for distribution. 
The additional courses for which ar- 
rangements have been made, and the 
large increase in the teaching staff show 
that an even larger number is expected 
this summer. Last year there were forty- 
four professors and other instructors. 
This year there will be sixty-three, of 
whom more than thirty were not on the 
list last year. New courses will be offered 
_in Anthropology, Chemistry, Education, 
Geology, German, Manual Training, Phy- 
siology, Physics, and Physical Education. 
The greatest changes, however, will be 
in the Department of English, where 
four new courses will be given, and in 
the Department of Romance Languages, 
where there will be six new courses, in- 
cluding work in Italian and Spanish. 
Last year there was no work in Domestic 
Science, Geography, and Mechanical 
Drawing, but this year these departments 
will be represented by a total of nine 
courses. 

Among the additions to the teaching 
staff will be Doctors Woodworth, Mon- 
tague, and Sherman, and Professor 
Meylan of the University staff. Professors 
Monroe and ._Dodge, who were at the 
Summer Sessions of the Universities of 
California and Tennessee, respectively, 
last year, will return to Columbia this 
summer. Other notable additions are 
Prof. Lewis Burton Alger of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Prof. Charles 
Sears Baldwin and Dr. Charles H Judd 
of Yale University, and Mr. C. N. Kendell, 
the Superintendent of Schools of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

An exceptionally high grade of students 
is attracted by the opportunity to do 
university work in the summer. Of the 
940 students last year more than one 
quarter were graduates of colleges, more 
than 35 per cent were graduates of pro- 
fessional schools for teachers, and 90 per 
cent had at least a four years’ high-school 
course or its equivalent. The Session is 
open to both men and women. 





— Dyspepsia is a germ disease. The 
germs cause fermentation and decay of 
food in the stomach. Then follows heart- 
burn, flatuence, biliousness, and loss of 
appetite. All these ills are cured by that 
wonderful intestinal antiseptic, Murray’s 
Charcoal Tablets. They destroy all germs, 
cure constipation, and restore the stomach 
and intestines to a healthy condition. 


—No pearls like these. Sozodont Liquid 
Cleanses the teeth. Sozodont Powder pol- 
ishes and gives them a pearly lustre. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


You will never rise ts san than your aspirations; an agency registration broa/ens your opportunities to rise. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. - ' Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


FISHER "ct: ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Agencies cre: tea demand fur teachers by the constant present tion of their candidat s 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading Correspondence School 


Teachers wanted for ae and private schools. Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after our Drill Course by 
from $406 to $1600. > yon want a better position? Let} mail. 50.000 su cessfully prepared. * ourses in all sub- 
us help you. NOAH L < hae Ph W., 22 The Hier, | jects for teachers’ certificates, also kindergarten. oa 
Dept. F, SYRA‘t USE, N. Y¥. LEONARD, A.M., The Hier, sept. G, syracuse, N Y. 


' 101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Y. M. ©. A BLDG, PORTLAND, ME 


AN AG Sy i+ valuwbl: ia pro orion to its in- 

: Tats HNC flu‘ nce. | it works pears of yess: 
t t t P i 

asked to reve recommend a teacher THAT I pet ene TB og ad that 

3 

CW BARDEEs, Syne. Y LR COMMENDS 


Ag: ncies are largely resp nsible for the increase in soluries the lvst few years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. CG. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 


Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons, Send for 19t : Year Book 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE Fis K TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 



































4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 203 Michigan B'lud., Chicago. 80 Third St., Portland. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414. Century B'ld'’g, Minneapolis. 420 Parrott B'id’g, San Francisco. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 533 Cooper Building, Denver. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


yvde Block, Spokane. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U.S. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN S hast l4th st New York Senin C. 5 treccecinc Mohager 


An agency registratim places y u int. uch with vacancies af whole sections of the cunt y. 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ° °2S°C2yioton ov 


Solicits business of Employers who apprecia'e careful service in their interests; aiso of earnest, 
ambitiona teac ers whose work te worthy of inves ivation 


THE JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*"oaicxci>™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER.. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1904, Write fer circulars and biank to-day. 


The salaru your qualifi ations deserve is increased by an ageucy registration. 
2 


DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 
School Officials. Terms reasqnable and membership fee not neces- 


TEAC a ERS Ghituducl baidbbeyen and enroll for vacan- 
BUREAU 14A20 Chestmut St., Pritadeliphia 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


























Recommends college and normal 


~ Pratt Teachers’ Agency sir. sics-o% 
p+ wae parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICACO UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 





M. H. LEWIS, A. M.. Manager We had the past year many more applications from 

224 - 228 Wabash Ave. School Officials for Principals, Superintendents, for 

Chicago grade, special, and college positions, than available 

Agency Manual and Forms candidates. Enroll now and get in line for December 
EFREE vacancies, and those of succeeding months. 





ri teacher tn the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
_—— er agents prove mutuatly beneficial. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y.’ 
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March 


Catkins on the willow ! 
Tassels on the larch! 

Hush-! did someone whisper 
“ This is blustery March”? 


Streams that dance and ripple ! 
Skies that gleam and arch! 

‘’Tis the month of promise, 
Merry, noisy March ! 


Ev'ry Day 
(Class recitation) 
Ev’ry day the golden sun 
Shines a little longer, 
Ev’ry day the baby buds 
Grow a little stronger. 


Ev’ry day tne melting snow 
Widens brook and river. 
Ev'ry day the sleeping seeds 
Feel the new life quiver. 


Ev'ry day, yes! ev'ry day, 
Though the winter lingers, 

He can feel upon his arm 
Springtime’s dainty fingers. 


‘Company ” 


“« We’re going to have comp’ny soon,” 
So Johnny told his chum. 
“ It’s always nice at our house 
When comp’ny has come. 
My mother’s swept the parlor floor, 
The rooms are clean and sweet ; 
And all the pantry shelves are full 
Of dainty things to eat ; 
And Jennie’s learning a new song 
With such a pretty tune, 
For grandma is our company, 
And she is coming soon,” 


But Johnny did not hear the trees 
That whispered overhead, 
They murmured to the grass below 
And this is what they said : 
“We're going to have ‘ comp’ny ’ too, 
We feel it in the air. 


The fields are fresh and fair. 
The merry birds will sing, 


And all the buds will open wide ; 
Our ‘comp’ny’ is spring! ”’ 
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The winds have swept the meadows clean, 


The bees will hum, the sun will shine, 
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Pussy Willows 


ANGELINA W. WRay 
Moderato. d= 100. 


— oe 
mf. Thereis no flower in field or wood, No blossoms wake or 
2. “nat not a-fraid of wind or storm,The clouds they do not 


stir, ‘stir, And yetthe pus-sy wil Jows yi Their dain. sr Coats of 
fear ;The first,the bravest gift of spring Are pus - sy willows 
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A -longthemar-gin of the Sr That still is fast a - 
So up and down the winding brooks In sunshine or in 
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sleep, From osiaas high,from branches low, The pussy willows peep. 
gloom, Like 9 of the days to come The pussy willows bloom. 
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Dark clouds may low - er, ee . ‘Winds iia shout,But ’tis 
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real -ly; real-ly spring-time,forthe pus-sies are all out. 


“ The First ” 


(Recitation for a tiny boy) 


I heard a robin sing 

As if his throat would burst ! 
I guess he sang so loud, 
Because he felt so proud 

To be the first / 


A “ Good-Night” Word 


Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye ! 

All thy rich gifts my grateful heart remembers, 

The while 1 watch thy sunset’s smouldering embers 

Die in the west beneath the twilight gray : 
Good-bye, sweet day ! 








—Celia Thaxter 
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Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 















. CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remed 
and influenza. It « 
narcotic of any dessri ption. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Crosby's YPitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the reMef of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive’ brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ’ 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywnere. Descriptive paniphiet free. 


known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
oes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 








It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


56 W. agth Street, 
New York City. 


Prepared only 
by e 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00 
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style. an best eupecinn, femgeel rene 
4 tissued. and enclosed in set envel 
opes pee repli. Scr +b tor 9a.00. 


Boouusr, pages, tells how to word 
Invitations, owed etc., and just what to do, 
for 3 2-ct. stamps. Tue Satu Press 
Company. 7. Lontral St Salem. Masa. 














Wedding cake boxes. 
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HOW DOES THE LEAD::: 
GET INTO THE PENCIL? 


HIS has puzzled a great many, but if you 
T would like to know, so that you can ex- 
plain it to a class, send us this advertise- 
ment togethér with your name and address, and 
we will vests you a little book that tells the 
whole story.! The process of manufacture is 
not the result of an inspiration, but the product 
of much care, thought and skillful mani; ulation. 
If you are a teacher, we will in addition to 
the book send you samples of our pencils so 
you can try them in your school and see how 
useful they are in the many kinds of educa- 
tional work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERStY CITY, N. J. 


Diaiogs. St cakers, —-a Garde 
P Music, Logan, Daile 
WabushAv.,Chicago. biecstit 


Will brivg you, on trial, 
} ap pes weeks, the Path- 
fi.der, tne old relia- 














bie national news re- 
view. “ow. This paper gives you eve: 7. week 
all the important news of the wor d, stated c'ea ly 
and without bia~. Itis the ouly ne ws review that is 
t ulv compreh n ive, and at the san.e ‘ime i is not 
padded or bulky. It gives vou the wheat ¢ ithout the 
chaff Itis a time saver for all busy people. In pur- 
pose it is hizu-toned. healthy aud inspiring; it is a 
protest again t sensational j urnalism. It takes the 
place of peri: dicals co-ting $2.50 an $3.00. Try it 
and yen would no! be without it for many times its 
cost— 8!.00 per year. Adress: 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


In S:uth Dako'a the Horn of Pienty has 
heen turned up.ide down 








Why not stop paying rent and own 
a home of your own in South Dakota? 
There you can secure a good start 
on the highway to independence. In 
1903, South Dakota for the sixth con- 
secutive time led all other states in the 
production of per capita wealth. In 
other words, South Dakota is long on 
wealth but short on-people. If you 
are interested, why not write to-day 
for a copy of the new book abont the 
state and its opportunities? Direct 
service to South Dakota by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


W. W. HALL, N. E, Agt 


Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 
869 Washington Street 
BOSTON 


Boys and Girls 


A NEW NATURE MAGAZINE 
ISSUED MONTHLY 
An excellent magazine for the 
home, or for supplementary reading 
in schools. Send ten cents for a trial 
thtee months’ subscription, or fifty 
cents for one year. Adaress 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Ithaca, N. Y.- 








NOTES 


—Advertising has been resorted to by 
the Chicago school authorities to get as 
many children to attend night school as 
possible. Thousands of circulars and 
posters have been distributed among the 
stock-yards, factories, and sweat shops 
where children work. More than 30,000 
circulars are said to have been distributed. 
The circulars appeared in Scandinavian, 
German, Polish, Bohemian, Italian, and 
Greek, as well as in English. 


— Under the able direction and manage- 
ment of Supt. Otis Ashmore, the educa- 
tional outlook for the schools of Savannah, 
Ga., is most encouraging. All his work 
marks for progress. There is, for in- 
stance, a constant effort to increase the 
efficiency of the teaching force. Regular 
meetings have been held weekly, and such 
courses of study pursued as were deemed 
best suited to the needs of the teachers. 
An excellent professional] library, contain- 
ing all of the best books on education 
and nearly all of the educational periodicals 
published in this country, is maintained by 
the teachers themselves. During the past 
year a commendable effort has been made 
by the principals and teachers to establish 
in each school a library of good books for 
the free use of the children. There is no 
free public library, and but few of the 
children have good reading facilities at 
home; accordingly, the value of a school 
library becomes significant. 





READING OHILDREN AS THE S8UP- 
PORT OF LITERATURE 


In a recent number of the Sewanee Re- 
view Carl Halliday speaks out frankly as to 
the development of literature and interest 
in literature in the South. ‘* When the 
South has reading children it will have a 
reading public; when it has a reading pub- 
lic the magazines and publishing houses 
will come as a consequence; above all else 
it will huve a literature.” The italics are 
his own, and go to emphasize bis conten- 
tion that the South has not yet developed 
a literature. But itis not to this debatable 
subject that we would call attention, but 
rather to his cure for indifference to liter- 
ature —the teaching of chiidren to read 
good books. In other words, the creation 
of a literary spirit lies with the common- 
school teacher. Nothing could be more 
prosaic and at the same time more encour- 
aging. If there is anything in which the 
South is deadly in earnest it is popular 
education. For this reason, if for no other, 
we may be assured that it will be more 
pronouncedly literary in its future than in 
its past. 

But the principal so cleverly stated by 
Mr. Halliday has a much wider application 
than merely to the South. The status of 
literature everywhere is determined by the 
training of children. Give boys dime novels 
and yellow journals and they grow up to 
be thugs. Teach them to read_ healthy lit- 
erature, the best they can understand, or 
perhaps a little better than they can com- 
pletely understand, and they will become a 
generation of readers.— World’s Work. 





. College 
|Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc-, 
tion by mail in the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
f and for most pursuits and 
— Z purposesin life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions, 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Department 33 Springfield. Mass. \ 
Best New P'anys. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 

PLAY Books, Games, Drills,etc. Catalog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept. 67, Chleago. 


CRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popu'ar wore in America to day, tanght 
in more bu iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


**About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Stree*, CHICAGO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any — 
inz can be made ona 
S.mplex Printer. Howaeh- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Xsser St Now York. 


We Carry a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARD’, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
EES’ AIDS. 
Send for our New Catalog 
IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO, 

521 West 6Oth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE NORTHRASTERN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A Monthly Paper 
Devoted to the Educational Inter 
ests of Northern New England 


























Write for Sample Copy 
50 Cents per Year 


MAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


School Supplies and School Priating 
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The Origin of the ‘“‘ Sunbonnet Babies” 


Here is a letter from Miss Corbett, the “ mother of the 
Sunbonnet Babies,” in which she tells how the first baby 
came into existence : 


MINWFAPOLIS, MINN. 

You ask how 'the “ Sunbonnet Babies ” originated. Weil, they began 
their career as a joke. And they seem to have gone their way creating 
smiles.ever after. 

There once was a:studio, with three young women in it—two painted 
on china and one sketched in water colur and in ink. One day a char- 
acteristic head was up for inspection, and one of three said: “ Well, it’s 
all in the face—the character.” 

* [ think that is n t always so,” said the sketcher, and thereupon drew, 
with a few lines, a baby in a bonnet, trudging alony, and for decorative 
effect she carried a huge four-leaf clover. This is undoubtedly why all 
the succeediag babies were healthy, happy, lucky, and wise. 

The idea dcvel ped and the children grew more interesting all the 
time, as children do, until I am ali ost amazed at my family. It is a 
sincere pleasure to feel that my little people make “ real little girls and 
boys” happier; the work is its own reward. 

Very cordially yours, 
Bexrtua L. CoRBETT 


- Miss Corbett’s contention that character and expression 
are not dependent on the face is supported by Joseph Jef 
ferson, the famous actor. In a recent letter to Miss Corbett 
he says: ’ 


You have attained the same result in your pictures that I have when 
I turn my back to the audience; then each individual fashions niy ex- 
pressions to suit himself and pats himself on the back at his satistaciory 
result, When you hide your baby’s face by a bonnet you pique tne 
curiosity of your audience, and at the same time each person puts the 
face of the baby he or she loves within it; thereby you hold the interest 
successfully. 


Many children who have read the “Sunbonnet Babies’ 
Primer” have written to the artist asking why she did not 
show the face of just one of the babies. Miss Corbett pre- 
fers to let each reader picture the face for herself, depend- 
ing on the pose and the tilt of the bonnet to give the ex- 
pression. This piquing of the curiosity may be one reason 
for the remarkable success of the ‘“Sunbonnet Babies’ 
Primer,” by Miss Grover, which is in its seventy-second 
thousand.—Sed. 

(Why is not “piquing the curiosity” a good thing to introduce into 
the /eaching of children in all subjects?—Tue EpiTor) 





A Good Work 


, (Extract from a private letter) 


“At the risk of taking too much of your time, I want to tell 
you something. My niece, who has entered Smith College 
this year, came across Primary EpucaTion in the room of a 
young woman with whom she has become acquainted. She 
seized upon it as an old friend, for we have had the paper 
ever since she can remember, and they seemed like home 
to her. The young woman said she taught in the northern 
part of Maine last year to earn money for her college course ; 
the country was such that she had to go to school on snow- 
shoes. She said no one would ever understand just what 
that paper was to her, the help which it gave her in teach- 
ing her school. She spoke of several articles which helped 
her, and of the coarse print stories in particular.” 

L. W. 





Children’s American: History 
Stories VI 


The Declaration of Independence 


CARRIE E. CHANDLER 


1 It was the Fourth of July, 1776. 


The streets of Philadelphia were full of 


people. 





2 It did not seem like a Fourth of 
July crowd. The people were pale and 
anxious. They pushed their way nearer 
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and nearer the State House. “Will they 
sign it?” they asked each other. “Dare 
they sign it?” ; 





3 Inside the State House was a body 
of men. They were very grave. Some 
one.read a long paper aloud. The men 
talked together in low, earnest voices. 
Should they sign the paper? 





4 At the foot of the belfry stairs stood 
a little boy. He was the old bell ringer’s 
grandson. larly in the morning his 
grandfather had left him there. “Keep 
watch, my boy,” the old man had said, 
“and when they sign the paper, call to 
me.” 





5 Up in the tower waited the bell 
ringer. The hours went slowly by. After- 
noon came. Still the boy did not call. 
“They will never sign it,’ said the old 
man, sadly. “They will never dare to 
sign it.” 





6 Hark! from the street rose'a shout. 
And with it came a sweet, clear, little 


voice. “Ring, grandpa!” it cried. “Ring, 


O ring for liberty!” 





7. The old man seized the iron clap- 
per. How the bell rang! The cannon 
boomed forth. The bonfires flashed. 
The crowd cheered as if it could never 
stop,‘ : 





8 For the paper signed that day in 
the State House of Philadelphia, made 
the thirteen colonies the United States 
of America. It was the wonderful 
Declaration of Independence! 


A Brave Little Girl 


She sat in a stiff-backed chair; 
working on her sampler. Father and 
mother talked together in low voices. 








10 “This paper,” said father, “is of 
great value to our troops in Boston. 
They must have it before night. If I 
take it myself, I shall be caught by the 
British soldiers. They know.me. They 
will take the paper.. There is no one to 
send it by.” 


11 “I will take it, father,’ said the 
little girl. “I am so small the British 





soldiers will let me pass, I know. And 
I can visit grandmother in Boston. 
Please let me.” 









)\- 
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"A TEST EXPERIMENT 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New 
Medicine 

Of new discoveries there is no end, but one 
ofthe most recent, most remarkable, and one 
which will prove invaluable to thousands of 
people is a discovery which it is believed 
will take tho place of all other remedies for 
the cure of those common and obstinate dis- 
eases, dyspepsia and stomach troubles. This 
discovery is not a loudly advertised, secret 
patent medicine, but it is a scientific combi. 
nation of wholesome, perfectly harmless 
vegetable essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin, 
and bismuth. 





These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their go-d quulit.es indefinite'y, whereas all 
liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever good 
qualities they may have had as socn as un- 
corked and exposed to the air. 

This preparation i; called Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets,and it is claimed that one of 
these Tablets or lozenges will dig ‘st from 300 
to 3,000 times its own weight of meat, eggs, 
andother wholesome food. And tbis claim 
has been proven by actual experiments in 
the follbwing manner: A hard boiled egg 
cut into small picces was placed in a bottle 
of warm water heated to ninetv-eight de- 
grees (or blood heat); one of these tablets 
was then placed in the bottle and the proper 
temperature maintained for three hours and 
aha!f,at the end of which time the egg was 
as completely digested os it would hare been ina 
healthy stomach. This experiment was under- 
taken to demonstrate that what it would do 


‘in the bottle it would also do in the stomach, 


hence its unquestionable value in the cure of 
dyspepsia and weak digestion. Very few 
people are free from some fourm of indiges- 
tion, but scarcely two will have the same 


symptoms. Some will suffer most from dis-: 


tress after eating, bloating from gas in the 
stomach and bowels, others have acid dys- 
pepsia or heartburn, cthers palpitation or 
headaches, sleeplessness, pains in chest and 
under shoulder-blades, extreme nervousness 
asin nervous dyspepsia, but they all have 
the same cause—failure to properly digest what 
iseaten. The stomach must have rest and as- 
sistance, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give 
it both, by digesting the tood for it and in a 
short time itis restored to its normal action 
and vigor. At the same time the Tablets are 
so harmless that a child can take them with 
benefit. This new preparation has already 
made many astonishing cures, as for 
instance, the following: 

“After using only one package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets I have received such 
great and unexpected benefit that I wish to 


express my sincere gratitude. In fact, it has 
been six mon.hs since I took the package 
and [ have not had one particle of distress or 
difficulty since. And ali this in the face of 
the fact that the best co tors Iconsul'ed told 
me that my case wasc .ronic ( yanep-ia #1 d 
absolutely incurable, as I had suffered twenty- 


Jive years. I distributed half a d zen puack- 


ages awong my friends here wio are very 
anxiou: to try this remedy” Mrs. Sarah A. 
8keel, Lynnuvill , Jaxper Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
dru zgists everywhere at 50 cents for full- 
sized packages. A little buok on ** Stomach 


Diseases” mailed free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 











_ NOTES 


—The flag of the new republic of Pana- 
ma is exactly square and divided into four 
parts. The first upper square to the left 
is blue; the first lower square to the left is 
white with a blue star in its center; the 
second upper square is white with a red 
star in its center, and the second lower 
square is red. 


—A summary of the labors of the Re- 


|. gents of the University of the State of New 


York for the last year shows that the ad- 
ministrative work increased while the cost 
decreased. The estimates for 1904 will 
still further lessen the proportionate cost. 
Regarding the various departments the 
report reads: ‘*‘ The home education re- 
cords a busy year and gratifying results in 
the assistance and supervision of public 
libraries, museums, study and literary 
clubs, lecture courses, and the various 
forms of extension teaching. State aid to 
the extent of $21,704.17 was granted, 245 
libraries being recipients of this aid on 
terms which require the expenditure of an 
equal amount from local sources for books 
approved by the university. The public 
libraries have added in the past year 434,- 
516 volumes. 





A SAFE DIET RULE 


Eat the Smallest Amount of Food that 
Will Preserve Good Health 

How shall one determine, then, how 
much food to eat? Too mnch mystery has 
been thrown about this subject. Let your 
sensations decide. It must be kept in 
mind that the entire function of digestion 
and assimilation is carried on without con- 
scious supervision or concurrence. It 
should be entirely unfelt and unknown, ex- 
cepting by the feeling of bien-2tre which 
accompanies and follows its normal accom- 
pli-hment. Satiety is bad. It implies a 
sensation of fullness in the region of the 
stomach, and that means that too much food 
has beentaken. The exact correspondence, 
in a healthy animal, between the appetite 
and the amount of ‘food required is 
extraordinary. Asa rule, the meal, unless 
eaten very slowly, shou'd cease before the 
appetite is entirely satisfied, because a little 
time is required for the outlying organs 
and tissues to feel the effects of the food 
that has been ingested. If too little has 
been taken, it is easy enough to make it 
up at the next meal, and the appetite will 
be only the better and the food more grate- 
ful. 

No one was ever sorry for having volun- 
tarily eaten too little, while millions every 
day repent having eaten too much. It has 
been said that the great lesson homeopathy 
taught the world was this: that whereas 
physicians had been in the habit of giving 
the patient the largest dose he could stand, 
they have been led to see that their purpose 
was better subserved by giving him the 
smallest dose that would produce the de- 
sired effect. And so it.is with food. In- 
stead of eating, as most people unfortu- 
nately do, as much as they can, they should 
eat the smallest amount that will keep them 
in good health. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Pew People Know How Useful It is in 
‘ Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cieansing purpose. , 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the bettor; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intes- 
tines, and carries them out of the system: 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels: it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are com posed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. * 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise S'uart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suff :ring 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
‘lear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the dally use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 
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Birdies ” 2." 
ILOUS 2x. 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BirpDIEs’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS?:280% 25 


Toany one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4</p a teacher needs, 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for’ 
only 55 cents, 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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12 It was the only thing to do. The 
little girl took her work-bag. In it 


mother put some cakes to eat on the 
way. In it, too, was her sampler. And 
inside the sampler was rolled the precious 


paper. 
13 The little girl set out. Before 


she had gone far, she saw a gleam of red 
through the trees. “Some soldiers are 








coming,” she said to herself. 
~14 Her heart beat very fast. But 
she showed no sign of fear. She sat 


down under a tree. She opened her 
work-bag. She took out a cake, and 
began to eat it. 


15 Up came two British soldiers. 
Their faces were stern. ‘“ Where are you 
going, little girl?” said one. 


16 “To Boston to see grandmother, 
sir,’ said the little girl. 














17 “And what havé you in your 
pretty bag?” said the other soldier. 

18 “My sampler, sir,’ said the little 
girl. “I hope to finish it while I’m 
there. See my silks!” And she took 


out some skeins of soft, bright silk. 


19 “Let her go,” said the first soldier. 
“She'll do no harm.” a 
20 “Thank you, sirs,” said the little 
girl. She dropped a low courtesy. Then 


she hurried on her way. 











21 Before night she reached Boston. 
And the precious paper was in the hands 
of the American troops. 


Free-and-Equal 


22 Perhaps there never was a happier 
little girl than Cynthia when her father 
gave her the pretty red and white calf. 


23 It was just about the time the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
Cynthia heard so much said about the 
colonies being “free and equal” that she 
named her calf “ Free-and-Equal.” 





24 Everyone laughed at the name. 
But the calf didn’t seem to mind it. She 
grew sleek and fat. And Cynthia loved 
her more every day. 





25 Four of Cynthia’s brothers were 
already in the army. The time came 
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when father had to go, too, and her other 
brother. Poor little Cynthia. She wished 
that she was a boy, so that she could go, 
too. 


26 She talked it over with Free-and. 





Equal. “I can be brave, if I am nothing 
but a girl,” she said. “I can take care of 
mother. And if the Redcoats touch our 


house, I'll fight them myself.” 





27 One day Cynthia went to do an 
errand. When she came back her mother 
met her at the gate. “The British sol. 
diers have been here,” she said, “and, O 
Cynthia! they have carried off Free-and- 
Equal.” 


28 Cynthia's eyes flashed. “They 
shall not have her!” she said. “I will 
go myself and see Lord Cornwallis.” 


29 Away she tramped. The road 
was long and dusty. The day was hot. 
Cynthia was tired. But on she went. 


30 At last she reached the house 
where Lord Cornwallis was staying. He 
was giving a feast. Cynthia didn’t care. 
She wouldn't have given up then if the 
whole British army had been there. 


31 She made her way in. She 
marched up to Lord Cornwallis and 
stood before -him—a straight, sturdy 
little figure. Her cheeks were red. Her 
eyes were bright. 


























32 “Please, sir,” she said, “I want 
Free-and-Equal. -Your  soldiers* came 
and took her away, and she’s mine.” 

33 “Who is Free-and-Equal, you 
sturdy little rebel?’’ asked Lord Corn- 
wallis. “Is she a friend of yours ? 7 

34 “She's my pet calf, sir,” said Cyn- 


thia, “and I-want her back.” 


35 Everyone laughed. ~ Lotd Cofn- 
wallis asked a great many questions. 
“You are a brave little woman,” he said, 
when he heard all about it, “and you 
shall have your Free-and-Equal back at 
once.’ 








36 Before ‘Cynthia went home, Lord 
Cornwallis gave her a pair of silver 
buckles. Her great-great-grandchildren 
have those buckles yet, and they. still 
tell the story of Cynthia and Free-and- 
Equal. 
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THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can, 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YORK 





WE MANUFACTURE 
The Nativnal Series of [Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 
Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers, and Schools 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is Your Educa ion Complete? 








Do you know how 
much you can accom- 
plish by regular sys- 
tematic study in one 
of our correspond- 
ence courses? 

Let us show you what 

; thousands of our stu- 

Vorthwcstern University, aents have done. Up- 

"on receipt of your ad- 
dress and the name of the subject t! at interests 
you, we will send our 96 page catalogue and 
special description of the course you mention. 

Our text matter has been expressly prepared 
for correspondence by members of the faculty 
of Northwestern University and by the School’s 


‘ 
! 








. own corps of editors. 


Our students are taught by college and Uni- 
versity graduates giving all their time to our 
correspondence work, 

Our affiliation wiih Northwestern Uni- 
versity will secure entrance credits to the 
Freshman class without examinations in 
the academic subjects that you successfully 
complete with us, 

Courses in Latin, Literature, How to 
Write English, Algebra, Geometry, 
Physics, Botany, Pharmacy, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Complete Busi- 
ness Course,. including Bookkeeping, 
and twenty-two Normal School Branches. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Run Down— 


Dispirited and ailing people who feel unable 
to cope with winter’s hardships will find that 
bracing and beneficial results attend a visit 


To French Lick | 
West Baden Springs 


Nowhere will you find more healthful waters 
for sufferers from kidnev, liver or stomach 
troubles. They purity the system — restore 
it 19 health and energy. Plenty of social 
enjoyment. 


MONON ROUTE 


Excursion rates and good train service from 
all parts of the country 


Superb Hotel Accommodations 


Booklet telling all about the waters and giv- 
ing list of hotels and boarding houses, with 
their rates, seut free. 


FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL. 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Trafic Manager. 


CHICAGO 














NOTES 


—In discussing the subject of ‘‘ Race 
Suicide in Our Public Schools,” before the 
New York Society for Political Study, Mrs. 
John H. Judge has severely criticised the 
curriculam of the lower grades. . She 
claims that the children’s brains are over- 
taxed. The theme of heraddress was that 
the real race suicide lies in not properly 
caring for the children already in the 
world. After outlining the course of study 
in the lower school grades Mrs. Judge 
said: ‘‘I claim that these children are 
over-worked, their teachers are over- 
worked, as are their parents, in this ex- 
perimental era of education, and that race 
suicide will be the inevitable result. We 
have heard of race suicije for some months 
past. The President has said much on the 
subject. The preachers, college presidents, 
and public men have racked their brains in 
sounding alarms. It is not a question of 
how many children should be born, but how 
those born, and to be born, should be cared 
for and preserved to the race. The period 
of most deaths in child life is from ten to 
sixteen, after the first five years have been 
safely passed. My interest is centered in 
the second period, at which time much 
of the responsibility rests on our educa- 
tional system. I have shown the burdens 
put upon the children by this system, and I 
claim that these burdens are crushing out 
their existence. The matter they are try- 
ing to.cram into the children’s heads is, in 
the main, of no earthly use in the real 
affairs of their lives. Man’s idea ofthe 
education of children is to cram their 
brains to the utmost.” 


—The teachers of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, have formed a union; their constitu- 
tion says they desire: First, to aid the 
canse of education; second, to exalt the 
character and efficiency of teachers; third 
to lengthen the period of service for 


teachers; fourth, to increase the salaries 


of teachers, and so render the profession 
more attractive and permanent; fifth, to 
use all honorable means to secure the pas- 
sage of laws beneficial to the profession, 
and to improve the condition of teachers 
and schools. They have fi ed on a mini- 
mum salary scale as follows: Men, first 


class, $275 a year; second class, $200 


a year; third class, $150 a year. Wo- 
men, first class, $160 a year; second 
class, $130 a year; third class, $115 a 
year. But to these sums the government 
adds certain sums—in many cases an equal 
amount. 


—A code for modern language teaching 
in the schools of France has been issued 
recently. it is based on the direct method 
and provides for a six years’ course. For 
the first two years the teaching is essen- 
tially oral. During the next two years the 
teaching becomes more theoretical. Gram- 
mar takes an important place, but the rule 
must always follow the examples given. 
In the final two years’ work, composition 
and the study of style predominate. The 


pupils are not expected to write word for 


word translations, but to produce a suit- 
able version of the text in accordance with 


the spirit of the foreign language. 








A 50-Cent Box 
Often Cures. 


A Oertain, Painless Oure for a Distress- 
ing Disease 





TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO ALL, 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure 
if you go atit right. “An operation with the 
knife is dangerous, cruel, humiliating, and 
unnecessary. Toere is just one other sure 
way to be cured—painless, safe, and in the 
privacy of your own home—it is Pyramid 





Mrs, Mary L. Strong, Cured of Piles by 
Pyramid Pile Cure After Thirty 
Years of Suffering. 


Pile Care. We mail a trial package free to 
all who write. That will give you instant 
relief, show you the harmless, painjess na. 
ture of this great remedy, and start you well 
on the way toward a perfect cure. Then you 
can getafuil sized box from any druggist 
for 50 cents, and often one box cures. If the 
druxgist tries to sell you something just as 
good, it is because he makes more money on 
the substitute. Insist on having what you 
callfor. The cure begins at once and con- 
tinues rapidly until it is complete and per- 
manent. Youcan go right ahead with your 
work ad be easy and comfortab.e all the 
time. It is well worth trying. Just send 
your name and addre-s to Pyramid Drug Co., 
114 Main 8t., Marshall, Mich., and receive free 
by return mail the trial package in a plain 
wrapper. Thousands have been cured in 
this easy, painless, and inexpensive way, in 
the privacy of the home. No knife and its 
torture. No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write to-day fora 
free package. 


PFE YSPECTACLES Si cr2* 


AGENTS WANTED. COULTER CO, 








If you are too stout write to Mrs. 

A. L. stockham, 18 B Park Ruw, 

New York. N.Y.,f rhernewb ok 

telling howto RHE DUCK YOUR 

WEIGHT 5 POUNDS A WEEK, 

Pur.ly vegetable at harmiess. 

Kudo sed by Physicians. Buck mal.ed FREE in 
plain sealed letier. 


SHARES 
FOUR CENTS 


Mines and Mill; big profits; mineral pictures, free. 


SUNSET COLD CO. 


506 MACK DENVER, COLO. 








Kindergarten Training 


BY CURRESPONDENCE 


Thorough in-truction for conducting a kin- 
dergarten, assisting the primar teacher or 
traini-g cuildren inthe home. Fyr particu 
lars, addre-s 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Established 1892 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Little Folks in Far-Away Lands 


By the Little Folks Themselves 
Lizziz S. WHitTTum, Auburn, Me. 
Holland 


1 Good-morning, little girls and boys! 
Here are we;two happy little Dutch folks 
—my brother Frans and I. 





2 Would you like me to tell you this 
morning about my home in Holland? 
Do you want to know about the merry 
times we have here in winter, and in the 
summer-time, too ? 


3. We little Dutch folks must help 
our fathers and mothers about. the work, 
for there is much work to be done in 
Holland. Still we have time for som 
fun, too. : 








4 But I haven't told you my name 





yet. Iam’ sure you will want to know, 
so I will tell you now. It-.is Rika. 
5 Do you see our shoes hanging out 


to dry? Frans and I have just finished 
washing them. They are made of wood. 
We wash our shoes every Saturday. We 
like to have them all nice and clean for 


Sunday. 
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all our gardens and fields. They are fine 
places to sail our little shoe-boats in. 





12 Sometimes we paint our shoes 
bright colors. Then they look like the 
large boats on the big canals. 
make paper sails for our shoe-boats. 





13 We do not wear our wooden shoes 
in the house. We slip them off, and 
leave them outside the door. Some 
times we wear felt slippers indoors. 





14 Mother keeps our home very, very 
neat and nice, so we must be careful not 
to carry in dirt and soil the clean floors. 





15 This house, with the pretty garden 
around it,is our home. See what a steep 
roof it has! The roof is covered with 
dark-red tiles. 





16 The house is built of rose-colored 
bricks. Broad, white stripes are painted 
around the windows. See the pretty 
ornaments on the’ front of the house! 





17 Some little mirrors are fastened 
outside our windows. We call them 
spies. The mirrors are fixed, so when we 
are sitting in the house, we can look into 
them, and see who is coming to the door. 





6 We have scrubbed them with soap 
and water, both inside and out. When 
they are dry they will be almost as white 
as snow. 


7 If it is a pleasant day, we hang 
them on these forked sticks out-of-doors, 
to dry in the sunshine. Sometimes we 
dry them by the fire in the big fireplace. . 








8 Little brother and I have some very 
nice shoes. Father made them for us 
last winter. He carved pretty patterns 
on them during the long evenings. 





9 We'do not always wear wooden 
shoes. Sometimes we wear neat little 
shoes made of leather. But we like our 
wooden shoes best. We can use them 
for lots of things. 


10 We 
baskets, and they make very nice beds 
for my dollies. Then we have lots of 
fun playing they are boats, and sailing 
them on the little canals. 








11 The little canals are deep ditches 
filled with water. These are made around 


have them for boxes and 


18 We can also see what is happen- 
ing down the street. Mother can look in 
the mirrors and see us coming home from 
school, when we are quite a distance 
away. 





19 Do you see the gilded weather- 
vanes above the roof? How bright they 
look in the sunlight! Look at the big, 
brass knocker on the front door. It 
shines so that I can see my face in it. 





20 A pretty, blue silk ball, all trimmed 
with lace, is hanging at our door. This 
is to tell people that we have a new baby 
sister at our home. 





21 When my brother Frans was born, 
a red-silk ball was hung on the door. 
That told the people that I had a little 
baby. brother. | 


22 I think some of the rooms in my 
home look pretty. Our floors are made 
of bright-colored tiles, so we do not have 
carpets on them. Some are made of red 
tiles. Some are made of tiles of different 
colors, laid in patterns. 
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Stork on nest on chimney: RAR Dutt wind-mill. 


Pictures for blackboard to be used in connection 
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A room in a Dutch house. 














Dutch house with tiled roof. ' s 
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—Silver and bronze medal competitions 
are given to schools teaching the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand. For full particulars 
apply to Isaac Pitman & Sons, 81 Union 
Square, West, New York. 


—A plan is on foot to bring six hundred 
Porto Rican teachers to the United States 
to attend American summer schools. The 
committee on ivsular affairs of the national 
House of Representatives has furthered 
the matter by reporting an important reso- 
lution. This authorizes the quartermaster- 
general to use a transport to bring the six 
hundred teachers from Porto Rico to this 
country to attend the summer schools con- 
nected with the various universities. The 
teachers are to pay for their subsistence on 
the boat and all their expenses while in this 
country. 


—The board of education of New York 
City has dismissed the charges brought 
against Prin. Orville T. Bright, of the 
Doolittle school. Thecommittee on school 
management, in its report, said that occa- 
sions demand a birch rod as a practical 
disciplinary measure. In the case under 
con-ideration there was not the slightest 
opportunity to use ‘‘ moral suasion.” The 
committee ruled that a principal or teacher, 
when engaged in a class room, need not 
leave the class for the purpose of inter- 
viewing or being interviewed by the parent 
of a boy who has been disciplined. 





PENSIONS IN NEW YORK STATE 
_ Senator Bailey has introduced a Lill in 
the New Yo.k Legislature for the estab- 
lishment of a general pension fund for 
teachers throughout the state. The bill 
does not affect cities of the first class, or 
other cities which pension their teachers 
on amounts equivalent to those provided 
by the bill. The wain provisions are: The 
pension fund shall consist of one per cent 
of each teacher’s salary; five per cent of 
the state’s share of excise moneys; five per 
cent of the inheritance tax; interest on 
fund; donati ns; direct state appropria- 
tions. Teachers may be retired after 
thirty-five years of service, or after thirty 
years—if they have attained the age of 
sixty-five — at one-half average annual sal- 
ary for the last five years of service, but no 
pension shall exceed $1,000; if incapaci- 
tated, between ten and twenty years’ ser- 
vice, at one-quarter of salary, provided 
such teachers shall have contributed one 
per cent of their salary to the fund; be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of service, 
at five-twelfths of their salary, provided 
they shall have contributed one and one- 
half per cent of their salary to the fund. 
Teachers entering the service after August 
1, 1905, shall have the one per cent for the 
fund deducted by the proper official, and 
such amount shall be sent annually to the 
state treasury to form part of the fund. 


Any teacher in the service, prior to August 
1, 1905, desiring to avail himself of provi- 
sions of this act, must forward to the state 
superintendent name, number of years oO! 
_ Service, and to the state treasurer a sum 

equal to one per cent of total salary for the 
years he has taught, and sha'l, thereafter, 
have one per cent deducted from his salary 
monthly. 














vemences. Rooms light, airy, clean and comfortable. 


HOTEL EPWORTH 


The only permanent brick hotel within walking distance of the World’s Fair grounds. Beauti- 
ful'y located on the highest point of land adjacent tothe grounds. Five minutes’ walk from te worth entrance, 
Magnificent view. Transportation facilities convenient to all points of intere-t in St. Louis All modern con- 
Pure filtered water, Baths. Resident prysician. Dry 
store, etc. Larve dining room where me «is and lunches may be obtained at lowest possible cost. Service the best. 

All those desiring to reserve entertainment at Hotel Epworth may do so by sendin $: 00 for a Certificate of 
Entertainment, which will insure the holder the low rate of $1.: o per day for as many days as desired 3. 

We advise our friends to apply at once, as the number of Certificates so issued will necessarily be limited, 
and will probably be advanced long before the Fair opens. 


Address EPWORTH HOTEL COMPANY, 74 Koken Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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“Tbe Proper Way to 
Learn How to Draw 
Is to Draw.”’ 


Children delight in Augsburg’s Drawing because it contains 
so much of the elements dear to childhood —life and action. 


The Pupils Practice Books 


In Augsburg’s Drawing 
double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time 


IN PREPARATION 


IN PASSING [MATERIAL . 
IN ARRANGING PMODELS 


Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 


A TRIAL IN ONE GRADE 
will convince you 


SHORTER COURSE 


Tablet 
Tablet 
Tablet 
Tablet 
Tablet 
Tablet 
Tablet 
Tablet 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


FOR TEACHERS’ USE 


I, 
2, 
‘, 
4, 
a 
6, 
7 
8, 


for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 


the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 


first year. 
second year. 
third year. 
fourth year. 
fifth year. 
sixth year. 
seventh year. 
eighth year. 


MANUAL T. should be in the hands of all teachers in the first, second, 


and third grades. 


MANUAL II. should be in the hands of all teachers in the fourth, fifth, 


sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 
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23 In our kitchen is a big fire-place, 
where the fire is made. Around the fire- 


place are pretty blue-and-white tiles, with 
pictures, on them. : 


PRIMARY, a teased tee 





March, 1904 


33 But the part of the garden we like 
best is the little canal all around it. In. 
that we fish, and sail our shoes, and 
gather the white-and-yellow water-lilies. 





of our rooms we have 
little foot-stoves. They are like big boxes, 
with a handle. There is a_ little dish 
inside that holds the fire. My mother 
can carry the foot-stove wherever she 
likes. 


25 When it is cold, we always have 
these little foot-stoves in church. The 
sexton puts some fire in each stove, and 
» brings them around to the people. 


24 In some 








26 We have handsome; carved chairs 
in some rooms, and other carved furniture 
trimmed with brass. All around the 
walls are rows of beautiful china plates 
and other pretty ornaments. 





27 Mother has some lovely blue-and- 
white dishes. She calls them Delft ware. 
She says they are very old. They have 
pictures of men and women, ships, wind- 
mills, horses, and other things on them. 
Frans and I are never tired of looking at 
these pretty dishes. 








28 We all love flowers, so we havea 
great many of them growing in the 
house. There are handsome crocuses 


and tulips, of beautiful, bright colors, and 
the lovely, fragrant hyacinths and prim- 
roses. 





29 Frans and I often take some 
wooden shoes, and fill them with earth. 
We then put our bulbs in the shoes. 
These make nice pots for our plants. 





30 Our garden has quantities of 
flowers, too. There are beds and beds of 
tulips. We have hyacinths’ and carna- 


tions and anemones, and lots of other 
kinds of flowers. But we love the tulips 
best of all. 


31 The garden is the nicest place to 
play in. There are pretty arbors there, 
all covered with vines and flowers. And 
we-have a cunning little summer-house. 
It is painted blue, and has a motto over 
the door. 








32 The summer-house is built close 
to the canal, and we can fish out of the 
windows. 


— 


34 But we can never have ‘any fun 
throwing stones into the water, as you 
do. What do you suppose is the reason? 
There isn’t a single stone here to throw. 


35 





Look at the storks wading in the 
canal. They are poking their long, red 
bills into the mud to find their food. 
They eat the frogs, and eels, and worms 
that live in the water. 





36 Just see what long legs they have! 
Their legs are so long that they can wade 
where the water is quite deep, and not 
wet their pretty white feathers at all. 


37 The stork is a big bird, but he 
likes to perch way up high on the roofs 
of the houses. He most always stands 
on one leg. 








38 Father has put up some tall posts, 
with round pieces of wood on top of 
them. We hope the storks will come 
and build their nests on top of the posts. 
Father, sometimes puts a box or a big 
wheel on the roof of the house, for the 
storks to build on. 





39 We are all very glad when the 
storks build their nests near our home, 
for that will bring us good luck. 





40 Then we like to see the father and 
mother storks feed their babies. And it 
is fun to watch the little storks learning 
to fly. 


41 Some of the birds are very tame. 
They will often come into the house. 
We have great sport playing with them. 


42 In the fall they gather in large 
flocks, and make a great noise. We 
think they are talking. Then they all fly 


away to a warm country. 











43 Oh, here comes Jan with his milk- 
cart! He brings us rich milk’ and cream 
every morning. Jan has his new cart 
to-day. It is painted blue, with white 
stripes around it. The big, brass cans 
shine just like gold. ! 


(Concluded in April numéer) 











—Have you ever considered the fact that 
in those states of this Union where there 
is the greatest ignorance, there you will 
find the wagé-earning value of the man the 
least? The laborer, or hand, as the world 
has correctly called him, who is able to dig 
a ditch is worth perhaps 50 cents a day; 
train him until he knows something of the 
laws of drainage and is able to think for 
himself without requiring constant direc- 
tion, and he is easily worth twice as much; 
train him still further, until he knows the 
laws of surveying or civil engineering, and 
his services command just as readily $5 a 
day, or more. A ton of ironis worth $20 
per ton; made into horseshoes, $80; into 
knife blades, $200; into watch springs, 
$1,000. That is, in the last case, raw pig 
fron, $20, and brain power, $980.—Supt. M. 
L. Brittain, Fulton Co., Georgia. 


—The Meriden, Conn., School Committee 
has decided not to engage married women 
as teachers in the public schools. Now, 
there is no city of any size in Connecticut 
that does not draw the line on married 
women. In most cases, however, provi- 
sion is made for retaining any married 
teacher who may be already employed. In 
Stamford, last July, a teacher was married 
who had been re-engaged for the present 
year. Before school opened in September 
another teacher was appointed in her place. 


' The School Board took the ground that by 


being married the teacher lost htr position. 


—The Teacher’s Codperative Association 
of New England, which has now been 
established nineteen years, reports the last 
year’s business the largest in its history. 
It has many more calls than it can supply, 
and grade teachers who desire promotion 
will do well to write for a Manual or call 
at the offices of the Association, 8 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 





LIFE GUARDS 

The Life Guards ae two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the king’s household, but 
yours, ours, everybody’s, should have its 
life guards The need of them is especially 
great when the greatest foes of life— 
diseases—find allies in the very elements, as 
colds, influenza, catarrh, the grip, and 
pneumonia do in the stormy month of 
March. The best way that we know of 
to guard against these diseases is to 
Strength n the system with Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla —the greatest of all life guards. 
It removes the conditions in which those 
dis ases make their most successful attack, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital organs 
and functions, and imparts a genial warmth 
to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
System the greater the exposure to disease. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the system 
strong. 









FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 





28 Tulips 231 Clematis 

29 Wiid Rose 232 Narcissus 

80 Pun-ies 233 Sumach 

31 Fuschia 234 Wild Geranium 
$2 Pond Lilies 235 Sweet Pea 

33 Pinks 2% Gerardia 

34 Calla Lily 237 Swamp Azalea 
35 Sunfluwer 2% Columbine 

36 Daisies 239 Evening Primrose 
64 Tomatoes 20 Pitcher Plant 
110 Gre n Corr 21 May Flower 
117 Blackberries 242 Salvia 

118 Puppies 137 Sugar Cane 
121 Japan Lilies 148 Tea Plant 

122 Spray of Maple Leaves 139 Coffee Plant 
185 Flax 155 Rice Piant and Birds 
186 Cotton Plant 1% Tobacco Plant 
226 Nasturtium 157 Pine Apple 
227° Cherries 153 rae Glory 
228 Trumpet Creeper 224 Golden 

223 Common Flax 225 Mayflower 

230 Acorns A Easter Lilies 





ETC. 


Hollyhocks 
Cat-tails 
Apple Blossoms 
Pine Cones 
Iris 
Thistle 
Forget-me-not 
Dwart Cornel 
Buttercup 
Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Pimpernel 
Nigh'shade 
Arrow Head 

ik 
Harebell 
Meadow Lily 
Datcbhman’s Pipe 
Sp:ced Wintergreen 
Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 
Butternut 
Jessamine 





NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 





1 Cat 41 Tiger 129 Cuckoo 
2 Dog 42 Elephant 130 Partridge, Mother and 
8 Mouse 43 ‘ amel Brood 
4 Kat 44 Rear 181 Night Hawk 
5 Greyhound 45 Rabbit 12 Blue Jay 
6 Stag 46 Squirrel 133 Robin 
7 Doe and Fawn 47 Bee 134 Plover 
8 Horse 48 Grasshopper 161 Whale 
9 Trotting Horse 49 Butt rfly 162 Seal 
10 Ruuning Horse 50 Spider and Web 163 Rhinoceros 
il Sheep 61 onkey 164 Dog’s Head 
12 (ow 52 A.cbster 1*5 Reindeer 
13 Cow and Calf 63 Fish, T:out 166 Parrot 
4 Pig 54 Starfish 167 Humming Bird 
15 Goat 100 Hor-e’s Head 168 Baltimore Oriole 
16 Rooster ll Giraffe 189 Pigs 
17 Hen and Chicks 102 Ka :garoo 200 Catand Dog 
18 Chicks, large 103 Crocodile 204 Long-Eared Bat 
19 Goose 1% Dog, St. Bernard 210 Keaver 
20 Duck 15 ‘Dog, Newfoundland 211 Frog 
21 Swan 1066 Three Little Kittens 212 Dravon Fly 
22 Turkey 109 Lamb 2138 Wasp 
23 Stork 114 Donkey 214 House Fly 
24 Eagle 115 Ovossum and Young 215 Beetle 
25 Hawk 123 Buffalo 216 Large Spider 
2; Owl 12% Volar Bear 217 Crab 
27 Sparrows 125 Hippopotamns 218 Turtle 
88 Fox 126 Ostrich B Sea Anemones 
39 Wolf i27 Snow Bird C Fiock of Birds 
# Lion 128 Blue Heron J Ourang-outang 
CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 
. . Kinds of Roots: Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous, 
Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, Chart 4. and Tuberous. ms 
Fishes, anu Insects. Chart B. Classficati »n of Plarts as Endogens and Exo- 
how ng the relation of the Teeth of Mammals gens accurding to Stemsan Vel s 
gant tu tu.eir Peet, rood, Habits, etc. Chart 5 ang ,- o a oS hearse + Moguited 
Chart C. Showing the Bills, Feet, and Legs of Birds, | “N“'t D. The Ea hs ot 8 eee, owe - 
i ‘dicating weir habits, and meaus by | bart &. ern’ Ciuuamon, Cloves, Nutmeg, and Pim- 
which tney are ¢ assifed. Chart F. Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and Pep- 
Chart D. Di sected Insect, showing all the different per. 
parts. - Chart G. Five kinds of G-asses. 
Chart E. Shows he metamorphosis of the Butterfly Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 
Lava, Pupa, and Im :go. E } 
Chart F. Shows twelve different kinds of Shell-fish, all} 37. Holly. TREES. 276 Magno ia. 
Univa'ves. 6% Melons. 116. oe d Ls a a>. 
Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. . ion 169. Palen, aves. od White Bureb. 
Chart H. Shows different kinds of Bivalves. 67 Plums. 170. Ba.a a Tree, 280. Papaw. 
6%. Grapes. 183. Ivy Leaves. 258:. Aspen. 
Price, 10 cents each. | 69. Apples, 275. Eim. 282. Maple. 





228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


NaTURAL NUMBER PRIMER. By David Gibbs, 
8. B. 


A book for the first year in school, designed 
to suppl- ment the teacher’s wors, an: it must 
also prove most suggestive as to “what to 
do.” It is a language as well as a number 
primer and offers such variety for the de- 
veloprent of the child in many directions 
that cne teacher needs to study the plan and 
possibilities of the boc k with care, or many 
of the opportunities of the child to help him- 
self in using the book will be lost. There is 
plenty of material for real y useful seat work; 
the illustrations can be copied, and the script 
sentences are full of invitation to the children 
themselves to learn to write. There is some- 
thing sugg:stive in every lesson, not laid 
down in the lesson, and the teacher will find a 
field for originality that is not offered by usual 
text books in number. : 


RAND, MCONALLY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tue Story OF A SHORT LiFg. (Canterbury 
Cla:sics.) By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Edited 
by Sarah C. Brooks. 


This story will take the children into a new 
world and the flavor of this pathetic story can 
have but one effect, to deepen character. 
Leonard is a hero who will be good for the 
boys to know and to learn that there is a hero- 
ism of the moral kind not shown by force of 
arms or in doing daring deeds. The thought- 
ful teacher will make any “hard words” in 
the vocabulary of this story familiar to the 
children before they attempt to read it. An 
appendix of explanations at the end of the 
book will very much assist the teachers in 
smoothing out the difficulties of new words 
and. pronunciation. : 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Jim Crow’s LANGUAGE LESSONS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 

Jim Crow is a real bird (crow) who, with his 
brothers and sisters, was rescued from death 
by children who fed and cared for them. Jim 
lived with the fowls, tried to imitate them 
and acquire their language. There are nine- 
teen other well-told short stories which will 
interest children and teach them a good deal 
of animal life, and create a kindly spirit 
toward the creatures who are full of intelli- 
gence if they do not talk as we do. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


STORIES FROM THE HEBREW. By Josephine 


Heermans. 


The author feels that Biblical literature has 
been too much negiected in providing reading 
material for the young.: This story of the 
Hebrews has been prepared by a practical 
teacher after years of experience with supple- 
mentary reading for children. The Biblical 
Hebrew has been retained as far as possible, 
and there has been a special care that no 
“moral” be attached to the stories. Poems 
follow the stories, showing the influence of 
the early Hebrew history upon the thought 
and work of poets in succeeding ages. Miss 
Heermans has done the schools a service in 
sending out this book. It will serve in a 
measure to antidote some of the harmful that 
has heen fed to the children in the form of 
diluted imaginative stories and doubtful 
mythical lore. . 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
INSECT TALK. By Margaret W. Morley. 


A nature book crammed with information 
and written in such a way that the chiid will 
never suspect be is having a lesson. Miss 
Morley writes in a live, winning style to chil- 
dren that seems to introduce them to the 
insect world and make them friends at once 
and forever after. She tells them, in her fore- 
word, to “‘ watch ins: cts,” but she shows them 
how to watch and what to see, and therein 
lies the special helpfulness of the book. She 
never forgets that insects are alive to feel, 
suffer, and enjoy, and that they are not to be 
considered as ‘‘s,ecimens”’ only. The teacher 
who knows how to use this book can create a 
constant enthusiasm over it, but the teacher 
who do: s not can bore the children to despera- 
tion. To sav itis one of Miss Morley’s best is 
to give it svfficieat commendation. The illus- 
trations meet us on every page, and show the 
actual life and habits of the insects she talks 
about. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
New First READER. 
EDUCATIONAL Music COURSE. 


This music reader is planned to be placed in 
the hands of the pupil, and is arranged for 
two years’ music study. It is claimed by the 
authors that the content of the book is the 
result of careful ch ld study, and that both 
music and poetry are adapted to the needs, 
nature, and various moods of children. An 
edition for teachers accompani:s this book, 
containing, besides suggestions for its teach- 
ing, pianoforte accompaniments for all the 
songs. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS. 


Famous CHILDREN. By H. Twitchell. 
pages. $1 00 net. 


The co tents of this book are divided into 
“Royal Caildren,” “Child Artists,” “L -arned 
Children,” “ Devoted Children,” “ Heroic 
Children,” ‘‘ Mysterious Children.” The six- 
teen illustrations are full page reproductions 
of noted pictures. The stories are told in a 
most interesting way, and will hold the com- 
plete attention of the boys and girls of a suit- 
able age to comprehend them. The author 
claims the stories to be reliable in every way, 
and the children will absorb a deal of history 
along with the stories. Nothing could better 
prepare the way and create an appetite for 
General History than to become familiar in 
this form with these famous children. 
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L. C. PAGE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

INSECT STORIES. 

BIRD STORIES. 

By Lenore E. Mulets. Eighty cents each. 

Two companion volumes with “ Flower 
Stories” in the “Phyllis’ Field Friends” 
series, to which attention was called on Book 
Page in February PRIMARY EpucaTION. The 
plan of these books is the same: Phyllis talks 
with birds and insects in the open field, and 
they tell her all about themselves in real girl 
language. There are suitable poems in the 
books, also. The illustrations are attractive, 
and the children who are fortunate enough to 
read these books will feel oh intimate terms 
with nature’s free creatures who are just be- 
ginning to get the attention they deserve. 
This whole series would find its proper place 
in a girl’s library, and also in the home and 
school—wherever children are. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE OUTLOOK Farry Book, By Laura Win- 
nington. Illustrations by J. Conacher. 


“ Everything coming from ‘The Outlook Co.’ 
must be worthy of consideration,” thought I, 
as I opened this altractive “Fairy Book for 
Little People.” It numbers more than three 
hundred pages, and contains twenty-eight 
stories, including brief quotations in poetry 
from Shakespeare, a.d national ballads. A 
tew of these fairy stories are well known 
favorites, but the proportion are not so fa- 
miliar, and are drawn from the German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish literature. So 

' much of the fairy literature for children needs 


‘ 









a sieve before it is safe for the little ones, it js 
& satisfaction to believe that these tales are 
pru ed of all that is harmful for the heart anc 
imagination of the child-readers who wij 
devourthem, The book is most attractive in 
wake-up: large, clear type, and the illustra. 
tions are str.king and full of character, and 


tell a story in themselves. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK CITy,. 

How To KEEP WELL. By Floyd M. Crandah, 
M.D. 

As everybody should know the contents of 
this book, this also includes teachers. Since 
the body of the child is coming to be consid. 
ered in our schools as well as his intellect, the 
teacher should know the general facts con. 
cerning health and disease, particularly con. 
tagious diseases, which are told in plain, clear 
statements in this book. There is nothing 
extreme in the consideration of any part of 
the subjects treated by Dr. Crandall. The 
happy medium characterizes every page. Its 
place in the home and in the schoo) library 
for constant reference must be acknowledged 
by every reader of its int: resting pages. The 
work is not written for scientific medical men, 
but for the everyday people wh» need knowl. . 
edge and help about everyday matters concern- 
ing health and the ability to “‘ keep well.” 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED. 

THE STORY OF THE FARIE QUEENE. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHOR. 

THE STORY OF TRISTAN. 

Edited by Supt. Edward Brooks. 

These old classic stories have been prepared 
in pro e, by Dr. Brooks, for the young, for the 
culture + nd information that may be found in 
them. He believes it is a foundation of a liter- 
ary education to know the early literature of 
the great nations of the world. The literature 
that had its origin in the chi.dhood of the race 
seems especially adapted to the childhood of 
the individual. 

The Story of Siegfried is a part of the 
the epic poem, “ Nibelungen Lied.” 

“The Ferrie Queene,” a great English 
poem, written by E.jmund Spenser in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, is rich in imagery. 

The Story of King Arthur is full of heroic 
deeds and hero worship. It is one of the old- 
est English legends. 

The Story of Tristan, an Arthurian legend. 
Tristan was one of the most accomplished 
knights in the world. 

These stories are of a .nature to fire the 
hearts and imagination of youth, and it is te 
be hoped will stir the highest impulses for the 
True and the R ght. The series is handsomely 
bound, and the boy or girl who has these as a 
beginning of a life library will not be likely to 
put beside them weak, trashy stories that live 
but a day. 


March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything — that is, a time when a 
thing can be done to the best advan- 
tage, most easily and most effectively. 
Now isthe best time for purifying 
your blood. Why? Because your 
system is now trying to purify it— 
you know this by the pimples and 
other eruptions that have come on 
your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Are the medicines to take — they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably. 
Accept no substitute. 
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STUDY BIRDS in APRIL, MAY and JUNE 


In Natural Colors 


Pictures of Birds $78 Two Cents Each (or,t2.0" more. 4 
Send for List of Subjects 
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¥. Articles on Bird Study, by Arthur C. Boyden, appeared in the 
n, March, April, May, June, September, October, and Novembet numbers 
of The Perry Magazine. ‘The price of these seven back numbers is 
of $1.45, but we will send them during April for 75 cents, if you mention 
vs this offer. Published Monthly, except July and August, $1.00 per year. 
THE PERRY PICTURES 
- ONE CENT EACH 7.75 itzn's° 120 for $1.00 2,000 Subjects 
ng Send three 2-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations. 
of Large Pictures for schoolroom decoration, 22 x 28, 75 cents each. Small Pictures of musicians, poets, art subjects, etc., One-half 
~ Cent each for 50 or more. Extra Size Pictures, 10x 12, 5 for 25 cents; 23 for $1.00. 
ry THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 2, Maiden, Mass, 
- Tremont Temple, Boston Send all Mail Orders to Malden 146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
e 
in, 
vie . 
’ NEW GOODS FROM OUR CATALOGUE 
A. : 
PROMOTION BLANK, Based on a Study of the Pupils’ Individual Records. The best 
plan ever devised to give teacher and superintendent a more thorough knowledge 
ed ll . . 
i of their pupils. ° ‘ é ; ; : ‘ ; Price, per 100, $5.00 
in 
a EDUCATIONAL DISK GAIMIE, for Number Work . ; ; . Price, each, $0.25 
ire 
ce 
ot MEDIAL SCRIPT WORD BUILDER . : ” P . 6 14 
he 
MEDIAL SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER . ; ; 2 . 14 
ish z 
me These are made in the new script, midway between the vertical and the old slant. 
ic 
la- TABLE BUILDER No. 1, for Number Work . ' . Price, each, $0.12 
ad. 
ed TABLE BUILDER No. 2, “ “ NS ; “ « 12 
he 
“4 ROUND TABLE FOR KINDERGARTNERS, Diameter, 24 inches, « « - 800 
ply 
5a 
‘to 
ive * ‘ 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ~ ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
' Kindergarten Review is only $1.00 a Year. Send for Sample Copy 
g Are You Using Them? 
\- « 
The Sprague Classic Readers? 
4 
: M. V. O’SHBA, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., writes : — 
— It affords me much pleasure to say that I have examined with care Book III. of your ‘' Classic 
d Readers,” and I am thoroughly pleased with it. Iam glad to see that you have made use so largely 
n of the great classic literature. I feel you have adapted it very well for children; you have kept the 
spirit of the classics while adapting the language to the comprehension of the young, and this, J 
think, should be the ruling aim in making reading books. 
The pictures seem very life-like, and [ think children will feel their naturalness. The mechanical 
i work of the book, too, is excellent. I feel confident children will like your book and will be allured 
into the art of reading without realizing that they are mastering a difficult task. 
Send for Circulars and Information 
lo 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street Austell Building 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Elite 
Photo Souvenir 


is the most appropriate gift from teacher to pupil yet devised, 
since it contains on the front cover photo of teacher or school 
building, as may be desired (the photo to be reproduced from 
one sent to us), and on the inner pages the name and location 
of the school, date, school officers, teachers and the names 
of ali the pupils. 

They are made specially for each school and at rates no 
higher than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘ gift cards.” 

An idea of the popularity of our souvenirs may be gained 
from the fact that we have supplied them, in various forms, to 
nearly fifty thousand schools and for probably two million 
pupils. 

Nothing short of a very extended description can do them 
justice, therefore we prefer to send circulars and free samples 
to all who may be interested. 

They are equally appropriate for close of school; or holiday 
gifts or for special occasions. 

Our leaders this year are the Elite Photo and the Ideal 
styles of souvenirs. They are similar in form, differing only in 
material used for covers and that photograph can be used or not, 
as is desired, on the Ideals. A sample of each will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 

Nothing could be more suitable for Gifts to your pupils a‘ 
the close of school or any special ovcasion, and as they cost only 

few cents for each pupil, they are easily within the reach of 
ab teacher. 


‘end for samples at once, as orders should be placed well in 
advan. 


F. A.Owen Publishing Co., 
' DANSVILLE, N, Y. 








Working Manuals © 


For Primary Teachers 
McLellan and Dewey’s Applied Psychology 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Education 





Illustrated. 352 pp. Extra cloth, $1.25 

This book aims to show explicitly the relation of psychology to education, 
and to give the teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge of the 
principles which underlie true methods of instruction. The art of arts 
of the teacher’s calling is the art of questisning. The chapter on the 
Method of Interrogation will unfold the relation of psychology to the 
educational method and prove exceedingly helpful to the teacher who is 
ambitious to acquire skill in the art of questioning. The plans and 
work recommended in the chapter on kindergarten work and self-in- 
struction in public schools have stood the test of experience and will 
brighten the labor of teachers and pupils. 


Patrick’ s Psychology for Teachers 


With Suggestions on Method 
Half leather. 


While the psychology of this book is of an elementary character, fitting 
it admirably for use in high schools and teachers’ institutes, yet all the 
essentials are presented. The suggestions on method keep in prominent 
view the application of the principles of psychology to the work of the 
school-room. It is a work easy of mastery by young teachers, and 
experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitable. 


Bechwith’s When First We Go to School 


Fully illustrated. 


I2 mo. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


I2mo. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The purpose of this unique and helpful book is to assist the teacher of 
the first primary grade in initiating the boys and girls, who enter school 
for the first time, gradually into the routine of school work, and to this 
end the author, Miss M. Helen Beckwith, brings to bear all the wealth 
of her ingenious mind, her successful experience, and her wide reading 
and observation. Work and entertainment for the first half hour, 
recreation periods, and seat work are planned, subjects broad enough fur 
a month’s work are devised, as Home Life in September, Mother Nature 
in October, Preparation for Winter in November, and so on, till Last 
Days in June. The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occupa- 
tions, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


Kellogg's Primary Reading; or Methods of 
Teaching Reading in Ten Cities 
From the pens of ten expert teachers in the leading educational centres 
of the country. 
Cloth, $1.00 


This volume enables any teacher anywhere, while still at home engaged 
in her regular work, to visit and study the best methods of teaching read- 


Royal 8vo, 116 pp. 


ing used in the great cities east and west, where unusual success has 
justified the course pursued. Principals have made each paper a text for 
discussion at teachers’ meetings of the teaching of youngest children to 
read. Primary teachers will assuredly find in them the help, the 
breadth, and the inspiration which the series was designed to give, 


Cutler’s Primary Manual Training 


Methods in form study, clay, paper, and color work. By Caroline F. 
Catler, Special Instructor in Manual Training to the primary teachers 
of Boston. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


In plain language the author presents pracfica/ methods of teaching 
Manual Training in primary schools. The book embodies plan of 
development of each type-solid, paper folding, study of color, study of 
dimensions, work in cardboard, and suggestions for stick-laying, and 
many other pertinent topics. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfie'd Street, Boston 
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New York 
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What the leading cities are doing 


BOOKS ON THE 


CHICAGO 
Supplementary Reading List 


FIRST GRADE 
Literature 


The Good Time Primer. 

In Mythland. 

Out Doors. 

Sprague Classic Reader. Book I. 


SECOND GRADE 


Literature - 


Story of Hiawatha. 


Sprague Classic Reader. 
and II. 


Books I 


- Legends of the Springtime. 


History 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vols. I and II. 
Stories of the Red Children. 


Nature 
Friends of the Field. 


THIRD GRADE 


Literature 
Sprague Classic Reader. Book III. 
World History in Myth and Legend. 
History 
Legends of Norseland. 
Stories from Old Germany. 
Geography 
Home Geography for Primary Grades. 
Nature 
Aunt ‘May’s Bird Talks. 
FOURTH GRADE 
History 
Story of Ulysses. 
Stories of Colonial Children. 
Stories of linois. 
Geography 
Children of the Cold. 
Nature 
Bobtail Dixie. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Geography 
Stories of Industry. Vol. I. 
Stories of Industry. Vol. II. 


Art 
Great Artists. Vol. I. 
Great Artists. Vol. II. 
Great Artists. Vol. III. 
Great Artists. Vol. IV. 
SEVENTH GRADE 
Geography 


_ Rocks and Minerals. 


All of the above books have been 
selected from the Grapep List of the 
Educational Publishing Company. If 


you are interested send for copy of 


“Graded List of Books for Supple- 
mentary Reading and School Libraries.” 





HAS FOUR GREAT AIMS. 


TEACHES THE FOUR GREAT 
BRANCHES OF DRAWING. 


USES THE FOUR GREAT 
INTERESTS OF DRAWING. 


TEACHES THE FOUR GREAT 
ELEMENTS ‘OF DRAWING. 


USES THE FOUR GREAT 
METHODS IN DRAWING. 


UTILIZES THE FOUR GREAT 
TYPE FORMS. 


AND THE FOUR GREAT 
TYPE SOLIDS. 


TEACHES THE FOUR GREAT 
DIRECTIONS IN DRAWING. 


USES THE FOUR GREAT 
LINES OF DRAWING. 


UTILIZES THE FOUR GREAT 
MEDIUMS. 


Augsbureg’s .... 
Drawing ...... 


To give clear ideas of form. 

To teach the art of drawing. 

To impart skill in the use of the 
hands, 

To give a medium for the imita- 
tive, constructive and esthetic 
instincts of power. 


Free hand drawing. 
Color. 

Decorative design. 
Constructive design. 


Action drawing (life). 
Color. 
Use. 


Form. 


Position. 

Proportion. 
Perspective. 
Character.— Esthetic. 


Mechanical. 


Object drawing. 
Copy drawing. 
Memory drawing. 
Imaginative drawing. 


The triangle. 
The rectangle. 
The oval and 
The ellipse. 


The triangular prism. 
The rectangular prism. 
The sphere and 

The cylinder. 


The vertical. 

The horizontal. 

The horizontal receding and 
The oblique horizontal receding. 


The sketch line. 
The unaccented line and 
The broken line. 


The pencil. 
The crayon. 
The pen and 
The brush. 


PRACTICE BOOKS. The system includes a series of practice books 
for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for practice purposes; on 
each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline of the work for the following 
week. These outlines tell the pupil what to do, and by means of simple draw- 
ings show the pupil how the work is to be done. 


Books I., Il., and lll.. Cloth. Price, 75 Cents Each. 
Practice Books, 15 Cents Each. 
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The Ideal Language Series 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


By A. C. McLean, A.M., Principal of Luckey 
Schools, Pittsburg; Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
A.M., Professor of English, Fifth Avenue Nor- 
mal High School, Pittsburg; and John Mor- 
row, Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 


Book I., $0.40; Book II., $0.60 




















A Spring 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 





sleep does not refresh, or the digestion and 

appetite are poor, there is no remedy so 

effective as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Cures the causes of Headache, Wake- 





HESE books constitute a distinct innovation in 
teaching language in elementary schools, which is 
at once sensible, practical and modern. They 

teach the child how to express his thoughts in his own 

language, and do not furnish an undue amount of gram- 
mar and rules. They mark out the work for the teacher 
in a clearly defined manner by telling him what to do 
and when todo it. From the start lessons in writing 
language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation ; and picture study, study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter writing are presented at frequent inter- 
vals. The lessons are of proper length, well arranged, 
and well graded. 


fulness, Dyspepsia and reduced state of 
the nervous system. It is the most 
Nourishing, Strengthening and Invigor- 
ating Tonic Known. Insist on having 


Horstord’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Are you satisfied with the results in your 
school? If you wish to examine ‘‘ Steps 
in English’’ you are invited to write to 


AMERICAN BOOK GOMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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I Wonderland 
1904” 


UBLISHED by the Northern Pacific and sent by 
Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any address for 

six cents — the postage — describes the Huntinlg and 
Fishing in the Northwest ; shows what vast quantities 
of Lignite Coal, the poor man’s fuel, underlie western 
North Dakota and how rapidly and easily it is now 
mined ; has a long chapter on Yellowstone Park and 
the reduced rates now in effect and the many improve- 
ments made by the Government; recounts what others 
say of the N. P. R’s Crack Train the “ North Coast 
Limited ;”’ tells about Irrigation in the Yellowstone 
and Yakima valleys, the two largest irrigable valleys in 
the Northwest, and deals with some phases of the 
The culmination of progressive enterprise renowned exploration of Lewis and Clark across the 


"ecmmpren TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE fastsrn.2c2, continent 100 years ago. The book is descriptive, his- ° 
torical, wholesome, and good for pastime reading and 
F 4 Al N LESS B | CYC LES for future reference. Suitable for office, library, school 
ekdedisnitiehigdndapleadit ance i dsecutadlaiedtabesniitanapateadiands and class room, travel and vacation. 
POPE § MANUFACTURING , ost 
a =o COMPANY ONLY SIX CENTS—SEND FOR IT! 


























